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THE SONG OF THE POPLARS. 


MOVING, moving, never still, 

Surely possessed by a living will, 

Defiantly tossing their crowns on high, 

As if angry they could not reach the sky ; 

Never silent through the night, 

Silvered and shaded by changing light, 

Quickened and thrilled by the.summer breeze, 

Unresting, unwearied, those poplar-trees ; 

Till.quivering, crashing with magic might, 

They seem to shriek with a mad delight, 

And stretch their hands to welcome the rain, 

And raise their heads with a proud disdain 

When the tempest howls across the plain. 

Through the sweet still nights of the month of 
une 

In the voiceful silence they murmur their tune 

Of gladness and love to the listening moon, 

Or, perchance, are rehearsing some quaint old 


ay 

Of one who for the joys of a mortal day 

Frittered his godlike life away. 

Of earnest longing, and strong desire, 

Of prayer unuttered, the spirit’s fire, 

Of sad delight, and rejoicing pain, 

Of all the things that never again 

Shall charm us or wound us —a sweet refrain 

From the past now loved with sad regret, 

Bringing hope for the life that is ours yet 

With its waddening dance in the hall of death, 

And grim grief of all drawing human breath, 

Sometimes it murmurs of youth’s young dream, 

Clothing the future in golden gleam, 

Of the things that are not, but only seem, 

But always, always, whatever the song, 

As the leaves twist and turn in a dancing 
throng, 

Whispers there are of the great Unseen 

Ciose wrapped in its garment of living green, 

Of eternal will, invisible power, 

Breathing in every tree and flower, 

Of law which begins in infinite love, 

Of an earth which is bound to the heaven 
above, 

Of changeless purpose and healing grace, 

And a growing, a godlike human race. 

Such, such is the song of the wayward breeze 

As it plays in and out of the poplar-trees. 

RutTH BRINDLEY, 


CHRISTMAS. 


CHRIST’s star is bright, and yet our hearts are 
holden 
With dim forebodings, ghosts of gathering 
fear ; 
It is not as in days of childhood olden, 
When Christmas seemed all cheer. 


Then thought we not of India, Church, or Ire- 


and, 
Of Parnell followers, or of party wiles ; 
But played at forfeits round the enchanted fire- 
land, 
And, losing, paid in smiles. 
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A naughty child was then put in the corner: 
Ah, Mr. Speaker, could you put them now! 
The shameless drone, the obstructive, and the 
scorner, 
With all the Irish row. 


Life has moved onward. Grace is now a ma- 
tron, 
Comely and prim, with children half-a-score ; 
While Jack of twenty charities is patron, 
M.P., and worse —a bore. 


Things must move onward, ‘All the world’s 
a garden ;” 
(As some one said), fresh flowers old places 
And change must come from Hatfield or from 
Hawarden, 
Think, say we, what we will. 


So let it come, but temperate, not in fury, 
Not as from Birmingham our sages baw ; 

But, like the wisdom of a British jury, 
Sober, and safe, and — small. 


Then, slowly onward! ’Twill need cautious 
steering : 
Yet, statesmen, hating rashness, loathe de- 
lay! 
Courage! in God’s name forward, nothing 
fearing ! 
England will follow if you lead the way. 


And O, pale star of Christ, the East adorning, 
Guide us, late wanderers, on to peace and 
rest ! 
Still through the night of time comes in the 
morning, 
And, though dark-shadowed, still the new is 
best. 
Spectator. 


A. G. B. 


BELOVED. 


MorTAL, if thou art beloved, 

Life’s offences are removed ; 

And the fateful things that checked thee, 
Hallow, hearten, and protect thee. 
Grow’st thou mellow? What is age? 
Tinct on life’s illumined page, 

Where the purple letters glow 

Deeper, painted long ago. 

What is sorrow? Comfort’s prime 
Love’s choice Indian summer clime. 
Sickness !— thou wilt pray it worse 
For so blessed balmy nurse. 

And for death ! — when thou art dying 
’Twill be Love beside thee lying. 
Death is lonesome? Oh, how brave 
Shows the foot frequented grave ! 
Heaven itself is but the casket 

For Love’s treasure, ere he ask it, — 
Ere with burning heart he follow, 
Piercing through corruption’s hollow. 
If thou art beloved, oh then 

Fear no grief of mortal men. 
Contemporary Review. MICHAEL FIELD, 
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From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
GEORGE BORROW. 

In this paper I do not undertake to 
throw any new light on the little known 
life of the author of “ Lavengro.” I be- 
lieve that there is ground for hoping that, 
among the few people who knew Borrow 
intimately, some one will soon be found 
who will give to the world an account of 
his curious life, and perhaps some speci- 
mens of those * mountains of manuscript ” 
which, as he regretfully declares, never 
could find a publisher — an impossibility 
which, if I may be permitted to offer an 
opinion, does not reflect any great credit 
on publishers. For our present purpose 
it is sufficient to sum up the generally 
known facts that Borrow was born in 
1803 at East Dereham in Norfolk, his 
father being a captain in the army, who 
came of Cornish blood, his mother a lady 
of Norfolk birth and Huguenot extraction. 
His youth he has himself described in a 
fashion which nobody is likely to care to 
paraphrase. After the years of travel 
chronicled in ‘ Lavengro,”’ he seems to 
have found scope for his philological and 


adventurous tendencies in the rather un- 
likely service of the Bible Society; and 
he sojourned in Russia and Spain to 
the great advantage of English literature. 
This occupied him during the greater part 


of the years from 1830to 1840. Then he 
came back to his native county — or, at 
any rate, his native district — married a 
widow of some property at Lowestoft, and 
spent the last forty-years of his life at 
Oulton Hall, near the piece of water which 
is thronged in summer by all manner of 
sportsmen and others. He died but the 
other day; and even since his death he 
seems to have lacked the due meed of 
praise which the lord chief justice of the 
equal foot usually brings even to persons 
far less deserving than Borrow. 

There is this difficulty in writing about 
him, that the audience must necessarily 
consist of fervent devotees on the one 
hand, and of complete infidels, or at least 
complete know-nothings, en the other. 
To any one who, having the faculty to un- 
derstand either, has read “ Lavengro” or 
“The Bible in Spain,” or even “ Wild 
Wales,” praise bestowed on Borrow is apt 
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to seem impertinence. To anybody else 
(and unfortunately the anybody else is in 
a large majority) praise bestowed on Bor- 
row is apt to look like that very dubious 
kind of praise which is bestowed on some- 
body of whom no one but the praiser has 
ever heard. I cannot think of any single 
writer (Peacock himself is not an excep- 
tion) who is in quite parallel case. And, 
as usual, there is a certain excuse for 
the general public. Borrow kept himself 
during not the least exciting period of 
English history quite aloof from English 
politics, and from the life of great English 
cities. But he did more than this. He 
is the only really considerable writer of 
his time in any modern European nation 
who seems to have taken absolutely no 
interest in current events, literary and 
other. Putting avery few allusions aside, 
he might have belonged to almost any 
period. His political idiosyncrasy will 
be noticed presently; but he who lived 
through the whole period from Waterloo 
to Maiwand has not, as far as I remem- 
ber, mentioned a single English writer 
later than Scott and Byron. He saw the 
rise, and, in some instances, the death, of 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Dickens. There is not a reference to any 
one of them in his works. He saw politi- 
cal changes such as no man for two cen- 
turies had seen, and (except the Corn 
Laws, to which he has some half-ironical 
allusions, and the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, which stirred his one active senti- 
ment), he has referred to neveraone. He 
seems in some singular fashion to have 
stood outside of all these things. His 
Spanish travels are dated for us by refer- 
ences to Dofia Isabel, and Don Carlos, to 
Mr. Villiers, and Lord Palmerston. But 
cut these dates out and they might be trav- 
els of the last century. His Welsh book 
proclaims itself as written in the full 
course of the Crimean War; but excise a 
few passages which bear directly on that 
event, and the most ingenious critic would 
be puzzled to “place” the composition. 
Shakespeare, we know, was for all time, 
not of one age only; but I think we may 
say of Borrow, without too severely or 
conceitedly marking the difference, that he 
was not of or for any particular age or 
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time at all. If the celebrated query in 
Longfellow’s ‘“ Hyperion,” ‘What is 
time ?”’ had been addressed to him, his 
most appropriate answer, and one which 
he was quite capable of giving, would have 
been, “1 really don’t know.” 

To this singular historical vagueness 
has to be added a critical vagueness even 
greater. I am sorry that 1 am unable to 
contirm or to gainsay at first hand Bor- 
row’s wonderfully high estimate of certain 
Welsh poets. But if the originals are 
anything like his translations of them, | 
do not think that Ab Gwilym and Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, Gronwy Owen and Huw Mor- 
ris can have been quite such mighty bards 
as he makes out. Fortunately, however, 
a better test presents itself. In one book 
of his, “ Wild Wales,” there are two esti- 
mates of Scott’s works. Borrow finds in 
an inn a copy of ** Woodstock ” (which he 
calls by its less known title of “ The Cav- 
alier”), and decides that it is “ trashy ;” 
chiefly, it would appear, because the por- 
trait therein contained of Harrison, for 
whom Borrow seems on one of his in- 
scrutable principles of prejudice to have 
had a liking, is not wholly favorable. He 
afterwards informs us that Scott’s “ Nor- 
man Horseshoe” (no very exquisite song 
at the best, and among Scott’s somewhat 
less than exquisite) is “‘one of the most 
stirring lyrics of modern times,” and that 
he sang it for a whole evening ; evidently 
because it recounts a defeat of the Nor- 
mans, whom Borrow, as he elsewhere tells 
us in sundry places, disliked for reasons 
more or less similar to those which made 
him like Harrison, the butcher. In other 
words, he could not judge a work of liter- 
ature as literature at all. If it expressed 
sentiments with which he agreed, or called 
up associations which were pleasant to 
him, good luck to it; if it expressed sen- 
timents with which he did not agree, and 
called up no pleasant associations, bad 
luck. 

In politics and religion this curious and 
very John Bullish unreason is still more 
apparent. I suppose Borrow may be 
called, though he does not call himself, a 
Tory. He certainly was an unfriend to 
Whiggery and a hater of Radicalism. 
He seems to have given up even the Corn 
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Laws with a certain amount of regret, and 
his general attitude is quite Eldonian, 
But he combined with his general Tory- 
ism very curious Radicalisms of detail, 
such as are to be found in Cobbett (who, 
as appeared at last, and as all reason- 
able men should have always known, was 
really a Tory of a peculiar type), and 
in several other English persons. The 
Church, the monarchy, and the constitu- 
tion generally were dear to Borrow, but he 
hated all the aristocracy (except those 
whom he knew personally), and most of 
the gentry. Also, he had the odd Radical 
sympathy for anybody who, as the ver- 
nacular has it, was “kept out of his 
rights.” I do not know, but I should 
think, that Borrow was a strong Tich- 
bornite. In that curious book, * Wild 
Wales,” where almost more of his real 
character appears than in any other, he 
has to do with the Crimean War. It was 
going on during the whole time of his 
tour, and he once or twice reports conver- 
sations in which, from his knowledge of 
Russia, he demonstrated beforehand to 
Welsh inquirers how improbable, not to 
say impossible, it was that the Russian 
should be beaten. But the thing that 
seems really to have interested him most 
was the case of Lieutenant P—— or Lieu- 
tenant Parry, whom he sometimes alludes 
to in the fuller and sometimes in the less 
explicit manner. My own memories of 
1854 are rather indistinct, and I confess 
that I have not taken the trouble to look up 
this celebrated case. As far as | can re- 
member, and as far as Borrow’s references 
here and elsewhere go, it was the doubt- 
less lamentable but not uncommon case 
of a man who is difficult to live with, and 
who has to live with others. Such cases 
occur at intervals in every mess, college, 
and other similar aggregation of human- 
ity. The person difficult to live with gets, 
as they say at Oxford, “drawn.” If he is 
reformable he takes the lesson, and very 
likely becomes excellent friends with 
those who “drew” him. If he is not, he 
loses his temper, and evil results of one 
kind or another follow. LBorrow’s Lieu- 
tenant P seems unluckily to have 
been of the latter kind, and was, if I mis- 
take not, recommended by the authorities 
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to withdraw from a situation which to him 
was evidently a false and unsuitable one. 
With this Borrow could not away. He 
gravely chronicles the fact of his reading 
an ‘excellent article in a local paper on 
the case of Lieutenant P ;” and with 
no less gravity (though he was, in a cer- 
tain way, one of the first humorists of our 
day) he suggests that the complaints of 
the martyred P——to the Almighty were 
probably not unconnected with our Cri- 
mean disasters. This curious parochial- 
ism pursues him into more purely reli- 
gious matters. I do not know any other 
really great man of letters of the last 
three-quarters of a century of whose atti- 
tude Carlyle’s famous words, “regarding 
God’s universe as a larger patrimony of 
Saint Peter, from which it were well and 
pleasant to hunt the pope,” are so liter- 
ally true. It was not in Borrow’s case a 
case of sancta simplicitas. He has at 
times flashes of by no means orthodox 
sentiment, and seems to have feught, and 
perhaps hardly won, many a battle against 
the army of the doubters. But when it 


comes to the pope, he is as single-minded 
an enthusiast as John Bunyan himself, 


whom, by the way, he resembles in more 
than one point. The attitude was, of 
course, common enough among his con- 
temporaries; indeed any man who has 
come to forty years must remember nu- 
merous examples among his own friends 
and kindred. But in literature, and such 
literature as Borrow’s, it is rare. 

Yet again, the curiously piecemeal, and 
the curiously arbitrary character of Bor- 
row’s literary studies in languages other 
then his own, is noteworthy in so great 
a linguist. The entire range of French 
literature, old as well as new, he seems 
to have ignored altogether—I should 
imagine out of pure John Bullishness. 
He has very few references to Ger: 
man, though he was a good German 
scholar —a fact which I account for by 
the other fact, that in his earlier literary 
period German was fashionable, and that 
he never would have anything to do with 
anything that fashion favored. Italian, 
though he certainly knew it well, is 
equally slighted. His education, if not 
his taste for languages, must have made 
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him a tolerable (he never could have been 
an exact) classical scholar. But it is clear 
that insolent Greece and haughty Rome 
exerted no attraction upon him. I ques- 
tion whether even Spanish would not 
have been too common a toy to attract 
him much if it had not been for the acci- 
dental circumstances which connected him 
with Spain. 

Lastly (for I love to get my devil’s ad- 
vocate work over), in Borrow’s varied and 
Strangely attractive gallery of portraits 
and characters, most observers must per- 
ceive the absence of the note of passion. 
I have sometimes tried to think that 
miraculous episode of Isopel Berners and 
the Armenian verbs, with the whole so- 
journ of Lavengro in the dingle, a mere 
wayward piece of irony —a kind of con- 
scious ascetic myth. But I am afraid the 
interpretation will not do. The subse- 
quent conversation with Ursula Petulen- 
gro under the hedge might be only a 
companion piece; even the more wonder- 
ful, though much less interesting, dialogue 
with the Irish girl in the last chapters of 
“Wild Wales” might be so rendered by 
a hardy exegete. But the negative evi- 
dence in al] the books is too strong. It 
may be taken as positively certain that 
Borrow never was “in love,” as the phrase 
is, and that he had hardly the remotest 
conception of what being in love means. 
It is possible that he was a most cleanly 
liver — it is possible that he was quite the 
reverse; I have not the slightest informa- 
tion either way. But that he never in all 
his life heard with understanding the re- 
frain of the * Pervigilium,” — 


Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
cras amet, 


I take as certain. 

The foregoing remarks have, I think, 
summed up all Borrow’s defects, and it 
wil! be observed that even these defects 
have the attraction for the most part of a 
certain strangeness and oddity. If they 
had not been accompanied by great and 
peculiar merits he would not have emerged 
from the category of the merely bizarre, 
where he might have been left without 
further attention. But, as a matter of 
fact, all, or almost all, of his defects are 
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not only counterbalanced by merits, but 
are themselves for the most part exag- 
gerations or perversions of what is in it- 
self meritorious. With less wilfulness, 
with more attention to the literature, the 
events, the personages of his own time, 
with a more critical and common-sense 
attitude towards his own crochets, Borrow 
could hardly have wrought out for himself 
(as he has to an extent hardly paralleled 
by any other prose writer who has not de- 
liberately chosen supernatural or fantastic 
themes) the region of fantasy, neither too 
real nor too historical, which Joubert 
thought proper to the poet. Strong and 
vivid as Borrow’s drawing of places and 
persons is, he always contrives to throw 
in touches which somehow give the whole 
the air of being rather a vision than a fact. 
Never was such a John-a-Dreams as this 
solid, pugilistic John Bull. Part of this 
literary effect of his is due to his quaint 
habit of avoiding, where he can, the men- 
tion of proper names. The description, 
for instance, of Old Sarum and Salisbury 
itself in “* Lavengro” is sufficient to iden- 
tify them to the most careless reader, even 
if the name of Stonehenge had not oc- 
curred on the page before; but they are 
not named. The description of Bettws-y- 
Coed in * Wild Wales,” though less poeti 
cal, is equally vivid. Yet here it would 


be quite possible for a reader, who did 
not know the place and its relation to 
other named places, to pass without any 


idea of the actual spot. It is the same 
with his frequent references to his beloved 
city of Norwich, and his less frequent 
references to his later home at Oulton. A 
paraphrase, an innuendo, a word to the 
wise he delights in, but anything perfectly 
clear and precise he abhors. And by 
this means and others, which it might be 
tedious to trace out too closely, he suc- 
ceeds in throwing the same cloudy vague- 
ness over times as well as places and per- 
sons. A famous passage — perhaps the 
best known, and not far from the best he 
ever wrote — about Byron’s funeral, fixes, 
of course, the date of the wondrous facts 
or fictions recorded in “ Lavengro” to a 
nicety. Yet who, as he reads it and its 
sequel (for the separation of “* Lavengro” 
and * The Romany Rye” is merely arbi- 
trary, though the second book is, as a 
whole, less interesting than the former), 


ever thinks of what was actually going on | 
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the figures whom all readers know in 
Malory, and some in his originals. I do 
not know that it would be more surprising 
if Borrow had found Sir Ozana dying at 
the chapel in Lyonesse, or had seen the 
full function of the Grail, though I fear 
he would have protested against that as 
popish. Without any apparent art, cer- 
tainly without the elaborate apparatus 
which most prose tellers of fantastic tales 
use, and generally fail in using, Borrow 
spirits his readers at once away from mere 
reality. If his events are frequently as 
odd as a dream, they are always as_per- 
fectly commonplace and real for the mo- 
ment as the events of a dream are—a 
little fact which the above-mentioned 
tellers of the above-mentioned fantastic 
stories are too apt to forget. It is in this 
natural romantic gift that Borrow’s great- 
est charm lies. But it is accompanied 
and nearly equalled both in quality and 
degree by a faculty for dialogue. Except 
Defoe and Dumas, | cannot think of any 
novelists who contrive to tell a story in 
dialogue and to keep up the ball of con- 
versation so well as Borrow; while he is 
considerably the superior of both in pure 
style and in the literary quality of his talk. 
Borrow’s humor, though it is of the gen- 
eral class of the older English — that is 
to say, the pre-Addisonian humorists — is 
a species quite by itself. It is rather 
narrow in range, a little garrulous, busied 
very often about curiously small matters, 
but wonderfully observant and true, and 
possessing a quaint dry savour as individ- 
ual as that of some wines. A character- 
istic of this kind probably accompanies 
the romantic e¢ios more commonly than 
superficial judges both of life and literature 
are apt to suppose; but the conjunction is 
nowhere seen better than in Borrow. 
Whether humor can or cannot exist with- 
out a disposition to satire co-existing, is 
one of those abstract points of criticism 
for which the public of the present day 
has little appetite. It is certain (and that 
is what chiefly concerns us for the pres- 
ent) that the two were not dissociated in 
Borrow. His purely satirical faculty was 
very strong indeed, and probably if he had 
lived a less retired life it would have 
found fuller exercise. At present the 
most remarkable instance of it which ex- 
ists is the inimitable portrait caricature of 
the learned Unitarian, generally known as 


in the very positive and prosaic England | “ Taylor of Norwich.” I have somewhere 


of 1824-5? The later chapters of * La- 
vengro” are the only modern “ romance 
of adventure” that I know. The hero 
goes “overthwart and endlong,” just like 


|(I think it was in Miss Martineau’s “ Au- 
| tobiography ”) seen this reflected on as a 
| flagrant instance of ingratitude and ill-na- 
| ture. 
' 


The good Harriet, among whose 
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numerous gifts nature had not included 
any great sense of humor, naturally did 
not perceive the artistic justification of 
the sketch, which I do not hesitate to call 
one of the most masterly things of the 
kind in literature. 

Another Taylor, the well-known French 
baron of that name, is much more mildly 
treated, though with little less skill of por- 
traiture. As for “the publisher ” of “ La- 
vengro,” the portrait there, though very 
clever, is spoilt by rather too much evi- 
dence of personal animus, and by the ab- 
sence of redeeming strokes; but it shows 
the same satiric power as the sketch of 
the worthy student of German who has 
had the singular ill-fortune to have his 
books quizzed by Carlyle, and himself 

uizzed by Borrow. It is a strong evi- 

ence of Borrow’s abstraction from gen- 

eral society that with this satiric gift, and 
evidently with a total freedom from scruple 
as to its application, he should have left 
hardly anything else of the kind. It is 
indeed impossible to ascertain how much 
of the abundant character-drawing in his 
four chief books (all of which, be it re- 
membered, are autobiographic and pro- 
fessedly historical) is fact and how much 
fancy. It is almost impossible to open 
them anywhere without coming upon per- 
sonal sketches, more or less elaborate, in 
which the satiric touch is rarely wanting. 
The official admirer of “the grand Bain- 
tham ” at remote Corcubion, the end of 
all the European world; the treasure- 
seeker, Benedict Mol; the priest at Cor- 
dova, with his revelations about the Holy 
Office ; the Gibraltar Jew, are only a few 
figures out of the abundant gallery of 
“The Bible in Spain.” “ Lavengro,” be- 
sides the capital and full-length portraits 
above referred to, is crowded with others 
hardly inferior, among which only one 
failure, the disguised priest with the mys- 
terious name, is to be found. Not that 
even he has not good strokes and plenty 
of them, but that Borrow’s prejudices pre- 
vented his hand from being free. But 
Jasper Petulengro, and Mrs. Hearne, and 
the girl Leonora, and Isopel, that vigorous 
and slighted maid, and dozens of minor 
figures, of whom more presently, atone for 
him. “The Romany Rye” adds only 
minor figures to the gallery, because the 
major figures have appeared before ; while 
the plan and subject of “ Wild Waves” 
also exclude anything more than vignettes. 
But what admirable vignettes they are, 
and how constantly bitten in with satiric 
spirit, all lovers of Borrow know. 

It is, however, perhaps time to give 
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some more exact account of the books 
thus familiarly and curiously referred to; 
for Borrow most assuredly is not “a pop- 
ular writer.” I do not know whether his 
death, as often happens, sent readers to 
his books. But I know fora fact that not 
long before it ‘ Lavengro,” “ The Romany 
Rye,” and ** Wild Waves” were only in 
their third edition, though the first was 
nearly thirty, and the last nearly twenty, 
years old. “ The Bible in Spain ” had, at 
any rate in its earlier days, a wider sale, 
but I do not think that even it is very 
generally known. I should doubt whether 
the total number sold during more than 
forty years of volumes surpassed for in- 
terest of incident, style, character, and 
description by few books of the century, 
has equalled the sale within any one of the 
last few years of a fairly popular book by 
any fairly popular novelist of to-day. It 
probably would not approach a tenth ora 
twentieth of the sale of such a thing as 
“Called Back.” And there is not the 
obstacle to Borrow’s popularity that there 
is to that of some other writers, notably 
the already mentioned author of “ Crotchet 
Castle.” No extensive literary cultivation 
is necessary to read him. A goud deal 
even of his peculiar charm may be missed 
by a prosaic or inattentive reader, and yet 
enough willremain. But he has probably 
paid the penalty of all originality, which 
allows itself to be mastered by quaintness, 
and which refuses to meet public taste at 
least halfway. It is certainly difficult at 
times to know what to make of Borrow. 
And the general public, perhaps excus- 
ably, is apt not to like things or persons 
when it does not know what to make of 
them. 

Borrow’s literary work, even putting 
aside the “mountains of manuscript” 
which he speaks of as unpublished, was 
not inconsiderable. There were, in the 
first place, his translations, which, though 
no doubt not without value, do not much 
concern us here. There is, secondly, his 
early hack work, his “ Chaines de |’Es- 
clavage”’ which also may be neglected. 
Thirdly, there are his philological specu- 
lations or compilations, the chief of which 
is, I believe, his ** Romano-Lavo-Lil,” ihe 
latest published of his works. But Bor- 
row, though an extraordinary linguist, was 
a somewhat unchastened philologer, and 
the results of his lifelong philological 
studies appear to much better advantage 
from the literary than from the scientific 
point of view. Then there is ‘ The Gyp- 
sies in Spain,” a very interesting book of 
|its kind, marked throughout with Bor- 











row’s characteristics, but for literary pur- 
poses merged to a great extent in “The 
Bible in Spain.” And, lastly, there are 
the four original books, as they may be 
called, which, at great leisure, and writing 
simply because he chose to write, Borrow 
produced during the twenty years of his 
middle age. He was in his fortieth year 
when, in 1842, he published *“* The Bible 
in Spain.” “ Lavengro” came nearly ten 
years later, and coincided with (no doubt 
it was partially stimulated by) the ferment 
over the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Its 
second part, “ The Romany Rye,” did not 
appear for six years, that is to say, in 
1857, and its resuscitation of quarrels, 
which the country had quite forgotten (and 
when it remembered them was rather 
ashamed of), must be pronounced unfortu- 
nate. Last came “ Wild Wales,” in 1862, 
the characteristically belated record of a 
tour in the principality during the year of 
the Crimean War. On these four books 
Borrow’s literary fame rests. His other 
works are interesting because they were 
written by the author of these, or because 
of their subjects, or because of the effect 
they had on other men of letters, notably 
Longfellow and Mérimée, on the latter of 
whom Borrow had an especially remark- 
able influence. These four are interest- 
ing of themselves. 

The earliest has, I believe been, and for 
reasons quite apart from its Biblical sub- 
ject perhaps deserves to be, the greatest 
general favorite, though its literary value 
is a good deal below that of * Lavengro.” 
“The Bible in Spain” records the jour- 
neys, which, as an agent of the Bible So- 


ciety, Borrow took through the Peninsula | 


at a singularly interesting time, the dis- 
turbed years of the early reign of Isabel 
Segunda. Navarre and Aragon, with 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Murcia, he seems 
to have left entirely unvisited; I suppose 
because of the Carlists. Nor did he at- 
tempt the southern part of Portugal; but 
Castile and Leon, with the north of Portu- 
gal and the south of Spain, he quartered 
in the most interesting manner, riding 
everywhere with his servant and his sad- 


dle-bag of Testaments at, J] should sup-| break. 


pose, a considerable cost to the subscrib- 
ers of the Society and it may be hoped, at 
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sible to imagine a more ideally perfect 
missionary; but it is hardly possible to 
imagine a more ideally perfect traveller, 
His early habits of roughing it, his gipsy 
initiation, his faculties as a linguist, and 
his other faculties as a‘born vagrant, cer- 
tain to fall on his feet anywhere, were all 
called into operation. But he might have 
had all these advantages and yet lacked 
the extraordinary literary talent which the 
book reveals. In the first chapter there 
is a certain stiffness; but the passage of 
the Tagus in the second must have told 
every competent reader in 1842 that he 
had somebody to read quite different from 
the run of cemmon writers, and thence- 
forward the book never flags till the end. 
How far the story is rigidly historical I 
should be very sorry to have to decide. 
The author makes a kind of apology in 
his preface for the amount of fact which 
has been supplied from memory. 1 dare 
say the memory was quite trustworthy, 
and certainly adventures are to the adven- 
turous. We have had daring travellers 
enough during the last half-century, but I 
do not know that any one has ever had 
quite such a romantic experience as Bor- 
row’s ride across the Hispano- Portuguese 
frontier with a gipsy contrabandista, who 
was at the time a very particular object of 
police inquiry. I dare say the interests 
of the Bible Society required the adven- 
turous journey to the wilds of Finisterra. 
But I feel that if that association had been 
a mere mundane company and Borrow its 
agent, troublesome shareholders might 
have asked awkward questions at the an- 
nual meeting. Still, this sceptical attitude 
is only part of the official duty of the 
critic, just as, of course, Borrow’s adven- 
turous journeys into the most remote and 
interesting parts of Spain were part of the 
duty of the colporteur. The book is so 
delightful that, except when duty calls, no 
one would willingly take any exception to 
any part or feature of it. The constant 
change of scene, the romantic episodes of 
adventure, the kaleidoscope of characters, 
the crisp dialogue, the quaint reflection 
and comment relieve each other without a 
I do not know whether it is really 
true to Spain and Spanish life, and, to tell 
the exact truth, I do not in the least care. 


some gain to the propagation of evangelical | If it is not Spanish it is remarkably hu- 
principles in the Peninsula, but certainly | man and remarkably literary, and those 
with the results of extreme satisfaction to | are the chief and principal things. 


himself and of a very delizhtful addition 
to English literature. 


“ Lavengro,” which followed, has all the 


He was actually | merits of its predecessor and more, It 


imprisoned at Madrid, and was frequently is a little spoilt in its later chapters by the 
in danger from Carlists and brigands, and purpese, the anti-papal purpose, which 
It is pos- | appears still more fully in “The Romany 


severely orthodox ecclesiastics. 
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Rye.” But the strong and singular indi- 
viduality of its flavor as a whole would 
have been more than sufficient to carry 
off a greater fault. There are, I should 
suppose, few books the successive pic- 
tures of which leave such an impression 
on the reader who is prepared to receive 
that impression, The word picture is 
here rightly used, for in all Borrow’s 
books more or less, and in this particu- 
larly, the narrative is anything but contin- 
uous. It is a succession of dissolving 
views which grow clear and distinct fora 
time and then fade off into a vagueness 
before once more appearing distinctly ; 
nor has this mode of dealing with a sub- 
ject ever been more successfully applied 
than in “ Lavengro.” At the same time 
the mode is one singularly difficult of 
treatment by any reviewer. To describe 
“Lavengro” with any chance of distinct- 
ness to those who have not read it, it 
would be necessary to give a series of 
sketches in words, like those famous ones 
of the pictures in “Jane Eyre.” East 
Dereham, the viper-collector, the French 
prisoners at Norman Cross, the gipsy 
encampment, the sojourn in Edinburgh 
(with a passing view of Scotch school- 
boys only inferior, as everything is, to Sir 
Walter’s history of Green-breeks), the 
Irish sojourn, with the horse whispering 
and the * dog of peace,” the settlement in 
Norwich with Borrow’s compulsory legal 
studies and his very uncompulsory excur- 
sions into Italian, Hebrew, Welsh, Scan- 
dinavian, anything that obviously would 
not pay, the new meeting with the gipsies 
in the castle field, the fight — only the 
first of many excellent fights — these are 
but a few of the memories which rise to 
every reader of even the early chapters of 
this extraordinary book, and they do not 
cover its first hundred pages in the com- 
mon edition. Then his father dies and 
the born vagrant is set loose for vagrancy. 
He goes to London, with a stock of trans- 
lations which is to make him famous, and 
a recommendation from Taylor of Nor- 
wich to “the publisher.” The publisher 
exacted something more than his pound 
of flesh in the form of Newgate lives and 
review articles, and paid, when he did pay, 
in bills of uncertain date which were very 
likely to be protested. But Borrow won 
through it all, making odd acquaintances 
with a young man of fashion (his least 
lifelike sketch); with an apple-seller on 
London Bridge, who was something of a 
“fence” and had erected Moll Flanders 
(surely the oddest patroness ever so se- 
lected) into a kind of patron saint; with a 
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mysterious Armenian merchant of vast 
wealth, whom the young man, according 
to his own account, finally put on a kind 
of filibustering expedition against both 
the Sublime Porte and the White Czar, 
for the restoration of Armenian indepen- 
dence. I do not know whether there is 
any record of the result; perhaps Mr. 
Hagopian will tell us when he next writes 
to the Zimes. At last, out of health with 
perpetual work and low living, out of em- 
ploy, his friends beyond call, he sees de- 
struction before him, writes * The Life 
and Adventures of Joseph Sell” (name of 
fortunate omen!) almost at a heat and on 
a capital, fixed and floating, of eighteen- 
pence, and disposes of it for twenty pounds 
by the special providence of the Muses. 
With this twenty pounds his journey into 
the blue distance begins. He travels 
partly by coach to (1 suppose Amesbury, 
at any rate) somewhere near Salisbury, 
and gives the first of the curiously unfa- 
vorable portraits of stage coachmen, which 
remain to check Dickens’s rose-colored 
representations (no pun is intended) of 
Mr. Weller and his brethren. I incline 
to think that Borrow’s was likely to be 
the truest picture. According to him, the 
average stage coachman was anything but 
an amiable character, greedy, insolent to 
all but persons of wealth and rank, a 
hanger-on of those who might claim 
either; bruiser enough to be a bully but 
not enough to be anything more; in short, 
one of the worst products of civilization. 
From civilization itself, however, Borrow 
soon disappears, at least as any traceable 
signs go. He journeys not farther west, 
but northwards into the west Midlands 
and the marshes of Wales. He buys a 
tinker’s beat and fit-out from a feeble ves- 
sel of the craft, who has been expelled by 
“the Flaming Tinman,” a half-gipsy of 
robustious behaviour. He is met by old 
Mrs. Hearne, the mother-in law of his 
gipsy friend Jasper Petulengro, who re- 
sents a Gorgio’s initiation in gipsy ways, 
and very nearly poisons him by the wily 
aid of her granddaughter Leonora. He 
recovers, thanks to a Welsh travelling 
preacher and tocastor oil. And then when 
the Welshman has left him comes the cli- 
max and turning-point of the whole story, 
the great fight with Jem Bosvile, “the 
Flaming Tinman.” The much-abused 
adjective Homeric belongs in sober strict- 
ness to this immortal battle, which has 
the additional interest not thought of by 
Homer (for goddesses do not count) that 
Borrow’s second and guardian angel is a 
young woman of great attractions and 
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severe morality, Miss Isopel (or Belle) | dealer who has acted as go-between. This 


Berners, whose extraction, allowing for 
the bar sinister, is honorable, and who, her 
hands being fully able to keep her head, 
has sojourned without ill fortune in “ the 
Flaming Tinman’s” very disreputable 
company. Bosvile, vanquished by pluck 
and good fortune rather than strength, 
flees the place with his wife. Isopel re- 
mains behind and the couple take up their 
joint residence, a residence of perfect pro- 
priety, in this dingle, the exact locality of 
which I have always longed to know, that 
I might make an autumnal pilgrimage to 
it. Isopel, Brynhild as she is, would 
apparently have had no objection to be 
honorably wooed. But her eccentric com- 
panion confines himself to teaching her 
*“T love,” in Armenian, which she finds 
unsatisfactory; and she at last departs, 
leaving a letter which tells Mr. Borrow 
some hometruths. But before this catas- 
trophe has been reached, “ Lavengro” 
itself ends with a more startling abrupt- 
ness than perhaps any nominally complete 
book before or since. 

It would be a little interesting to know 
whether the continuation, “The Romany 
Rye,” which opens as if there had been 
no break whatever, was written continu- 
ously or with a break. At any rate its 
opening chapters contain the finish of the 
lamentable history of Belle Berners, which 
must induce every reader of sensibility to 
trust that Borrow, in writing it, was only 
indulging in his very considerable faculty 
of perverse romancing. The chief argu- 
ment to the contrary is, that surely no 
man, however imbued with romantic per- 
versity, would have made himself cut so 
poor a figure as Borrow here does without 
cause. The gipsies re appear to save the 
situation, and a kind of minor Belle Ber. 
ners drama is played out with Ursula, 
Jasper’s sister. Then the story takes an 
other of its abrupt turns. Jasper, half in 
generosity it would appear, half in way- 
wardness, insists on Borrow’s purchasing 
a thorough-bred horse which is for sale, 
advances the money, and despatches him 
across England to Horncastle Fair to sell 
it. The usual Le Sage-like adventures 
occur, the oddest of which is the hero’s 
residence for some considerable time as 
clerk and storekeeper at a great roadside 
inn. At last he reaches Horncastle, sells 
the horse to advantage, and the story 
closes as abruptly and mysteriously almost 
as that of Lavengro, by a long and in 
parts, it must be confessed, rather dull 
conversation between the hero, the Hun- 
garian who has bought the horse, and the 





dealer, in honor of Borrow, of whom he 
has heard through the gipsies, executes 
the wasteful and very meaningless cere- 
mony of throwing two bottles of old rose 
champagne, at a guinea apiece, through 
the window. Even this is too dramatica 
finale for Borrow’s unconquerable singu- 
larity, and he adds a short dialogue be- 
tween himself and a recruiting sergeant, 
And after this again there comes an ap- 
pendix containing an afologia for “ La- 
vengro,” a great deal more polemic against 
Romanism, some historical views of more 
originality than exactness, and a diatribe 
against gentility, Scotchmen, Scott, and 
other black beasts of Borrow’s. This ap- 
pendix has received from some professed 
admirers of the author a great deal more 
attention than it deserves. In the first 
place, it was evidently written in a fit of 
personal pique; in the second, it is chiefly 
argumentative, and Borrow had absolutely 
no argumentative faculty. That it con- 
tains a great deal of quaint and piquant 
writing is only to say that its writer wrote 
it, and though the description of ** Charlie- 
over-the-waterism ” probably does not ap- 
ply to any being who ever lived, except 
to a few schoolgirls of both sexes, it has 
a strong infusion of Borrow’s satiric gift. 
As for the diatribes against gentility, Bor- 
row has only done very clumsily what 
Thackeray had done long before without 
clumsiness. It can escape nobody who 
has read his books with a seeing eye that 
he was himself exceedingly proud, not 
merely of being a gentleman in the ethical 
sense, but of being one in the sense of 
station and extraction — which, by the 
way, the decriers of British snobbishness 
usually are, so that no special blame at- 
taches to Borrow for the inconsistency. 
Only let it be understood, once for all, 
that to describe him as “the apostle of 
the ungenteel” is either to speak in rid- 
dles or quite to misunderstand his real 
merits and abilities. 

I believe that some of the small but 
fierce tribe of Borrovians are inclined to 
resent the putting of the last of this re- 
markable series, ‘* Wild Wales,” on a level 
with the other three. With such I can 
by no means agree. ‘ Wild Wales” has 
not, of course, the charm of unfamiliar 
scenery and the freshness of youthful 
impression which distinguish * The Bible 
in Spain;” it does not attempt anything 
like the novel interest of “ Lavengro” 
and “The Romany Rye;” and though, 
as has been pointed out above, some- 
thing of Borrow’s secret and mysteri- 
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ous way of indicating places survives, it 
is a pretty distinct itinerary over great 
part of the actual principality. I have 
followed most of its tracks on foot myself, 
and nobody who wants a Welsh guide- 
book can take a pleasanter one, though 
he might easily find one much less erratic. 
It may thus have, to superficial observers, 
a positive and prosaic flavor as compared 
with the romantic character of the other 
three. But this distinction is not real. 
The tones are a little subdued, as was 
likely to be the case with an elderly gen- 
tleman of fifty, travelling with his wife 
and stepdaughter, and not publishing the 
record of his travels till he was nearly ten 
years older. The localities are traceable 
on the map and in Murray, instead of 
being the enchanted dingles and the half- 
mythical woods of “ Lavengro.” The per- 
sonages of the former books return no 
more, though with one of his most excel- 
lent touches of art, the author has sug- 
gested the contrast of youth and age bya 
single gipsy interview in one of the later 
chapters. Borrow, like all sensible men, 
was at no time indifferent to good food 
and drink, especially good ale; but the 
trencher plays in “ Wild Wales” a part, 
the importance of which may perhaps 
have shocked some of our latter day deli- 
cates, to whom strong beer is a word of 
loathing, and who wonder how on earth 
our grandfathers and fathers used to dis- 
pose of “black strap.” <A very different 
set of readers may be repelled by the 
strong literary color of the book, which is 
almost a Welsh anthology in parts. But 
those few who can boast themselves to 
find the whole of a book, not merely its 
parts, and to judge it when found, will, I 
think, be not least fond of * Wild Wales.” 
If they have, as every reader of Borrow 
should have, the spirit of the roads upon 
them, and are never more happy than 
when journeying on “ Shanks his mare,” 
they will, of course, have in addition a 
private and personal love for it. It is, 
despite the interludes of literary history, 
as full of Borrow’s peculiar conversational 
giftas any ofits predecessors. Its thumb- 
nail sketches, if somewhat more subdued 
and less elaborate, are not less full of 
character. John Jones, the Dissenting 
weaver, who served Borrow at once asa 
guide and a whetstone of Welsh in the 
neighborhood of Llangollen; the ‘“ken- 
figenous ” Weishwoman who first, but by 
no means last, exhibited the curious local 
jealousy of a Welsh-speaking Englishman; 
the doctor and the Italian barometer- 
seller at Cerrig-y-Drudion; the “best 
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Pridydd of the world” in Anglesey, with 
his unlucky addiction to beer and flattery; 
the waiter at Bala; the “ ecclesiastical 
cat” (a cat worthy to rank with those of 
Southey and Gautier); the characters of 
the walk across the hills from Machynl- 
leth to the Devil’s Bridge; the scene at 
the public house on the Glamorgan bor- 
der, where the above mentioned jealousy 
comes out so strongly; the mad Irish- 
woman, Johanna Colgan (a masterpiece 
by herself); and the Irish girl, with her 
hardly inferior history of the faction fights 
of Scotland Road (which Borrow, by a 
mistake, has put in Manchester instead 
of in Liverpool), — these make a list which 
1 have written down menely as they oc- 
curred to me, without opening the book, 
and without prejudice to another list 
nearly as long which might be added. 
“Wild Wales,” toc, because of its easy 
and direct opportunity of comparing its 
description with the originals, is particu- 
larly valuable as showing how sober, and 
yet how forcible Borrow’s descriptions 
are. As to incident, one often, as before, 
suspects him of romancing, and it stands 
to reason that his dialogue, written long 
after the event, must be full of the 
“cocked-hat-and-sword” style of narra- 
tive. But his description, while it has all 
the vividness, has also all the faithfulness 
and sobriety of the best landscape paint- 
ing. Seea place which Kingsley or Mr. 
Ruskin, or some other master of our dec- 
orative school, have described — much 
more one which has fallen into the hands 
of the small fry of their imitators — and 
you are almost sure to find that it has 
been overdone. This is never, or hardly 
ever, the case with Borrow, and it is so 
rare a merit, when it is found in a man 
who does not shirk description where 
necessary, that it deserves to be counted 
to him at no grudging rate. 

But there is no doubt that the distin- 
guished feature of the book is its survey 
of Welsh poetical literature. I have al- 
ready confessed that I am not qualified 
to judge the accuracy of Borrow’s transla- 
tions, and by no means disposed to over- 
value them. But any one who takes an 
interest in literature at all, must, I think, 
feel that interest not a little excited by 
the curious Old Mortality-like peregrina- 
tions which the author of * Wild Wales” 
made to the birthplace, or the burial place 
as it might be, of bard after bard, and by 
the short but masterly accounts which he 
gives of the objects of his search. Of 
none of the numerous subjects of his lin- 
guistic rovings does Borrow seem to have 
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been fonder, putting Romany aside, than 
of Welsh. He learned it in a peculiarly 
contraband manner originally, which, no 
doubt, endeared it to him; it was little 
known to and often ridiculed by most En- 
glishmen, which was another attraction ; 
and it was extremely unlikely to “pay” in 
any way, which was a third. Perhaps he 
was not such an adept in it, as he would 
have us believe — the respected Cymmro- 
dorion Society or Professor Rhys must 
settle that. But it needs no knowledge of 
Welsh whatever to perceive the genuine 
enthusiasm, and the genuine range of his 
acquaintance with the language from the 
purely literary side. When he tells us 
that Ab Gwilym was a greater poet than 
Ovid or Chaucer I feel considerable 
doubts whether he was quite competent 
to understand Ovid and little or no doubt 
that he has done wrong to Chaucer. But 
when, leaving these idle comparisons, he 
luxuriates in details about Ab Gwilym 
himself, and his poems, and his lady 
loves, and so forth, I have no doubt about 
Borrow's appreciation (casual prejudices 
always excepted) of literature. Noris the 
charm which he has added to Welsh scen- 
ery by this constant identification of it 
with the men, and the deeds, and the 
words of the past, to be easily exagger- 
ated. 


Little has been said hitherto of Bor- 
row’s more purely, or if anybody prefers 
the word formally, literary characteristics. 


They are sufficiently interesting. He 
unites with a general plainness of speech 
and writing, not unworthy of Defoe or 
Cobbett, a very odd and complicated man- 
nerism, which, as he had the wisdom to 
make it the seasoning and not the main 
substance of his literary fare, is never dis- 
gusting. The secret of this may be, no 
doubt, in part sought in his early familiar- 
ity with a great many foreign languages, 
some of whose idioms he transplanted 
into English, but this is by no means the 
whole of the receipt. Perhaps it is use- 
less to examine analytically that receipt’s 
details, or rather (for the analysis may be 
said to be compulsory on any one who 
calls himself a critic), useless to offer its 
results to the reader. One point which 
can escape no one who reads with his 
eyes open is the frequent, yet not too 
abundant repetition of the same or very 
similar words — a point wherein much of 
the style of persons so dissimilar as Car- 
lyle, Borrow, and Thackeray consists. 
This is a well-known fact — so well-known 
indeed that when a person who desires to 
acquire style hears of it, he often goes and 
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does likewise, with what result all review. 
ers know. The peculiarity of Borrow as 
far as I can mark it, is that, despite his 
strong mannerism, he never relies on it as 
too many others, great and small, are wont 
todo. His character sketches, of which, 
as I have said, he is so abundant a mas. 
ter, are always put in the plainest and 
simplest English. So are his flashes of 
ethical reflection, which, though like all 
ethical reflections often one-sided, are of 
the first order of insight. I really do not 
know that, in the mint and anise and 
cummin order of criticism, 1 have more 
than one charge to make against Borrow, 
That is that he, like other persons of his 
own and the immediately preceding time, 
is wont to make a most absurd misuse of 
the word individual. With Borrow “ in- 
dividual” means simply “person;” a 
piece of literary gentility of which he of 
all others ought to have been ashamed. 
But such criticism would be peculiarly 
out of place in the case of Borrow — 
whose attraction is one neither mainly 
nor in any very great degree one of pure 
form. His early critics compared him, 
and the comparison is natural, to Le Sage. 
It was natural I say, but it was not ex- 
traordinarily critical. Both men wrote of 
vagabonds, and to some extent of pica- 
roons; both neglected the conventionali- 
ties of their own language and literature; 
both had a singular knowledge of human 
nature. But Le Sage is one of the most 
impersonal of all great writers, and Bor- 
row is one of the most personal. And it 
is undoubtedly in the revelation of his 
personality that great part of his charm 
lies. It is, as has been fully acknowl- 
edged, a one-sided wrong-headed not al- 
ways quite right-hearted personality. But 
itis intensely English, possessing at the 
same time a certain strain of romance 
which the other John Bulls of literature 
mostly lack, and which John Bunyan, the 
king of them all, only reached within the 
limits, still more limited than Borrow’s, of 
purely religious, if not purely ecclesiasti- 
cal,interests. A born grumbler; a person 
with an intense appetite for the good 
things of this life; profoundly impressed 
with and at the same time sceptically crit- 
ical of the bad or good things of another 
life; apt, as he somewhere says himself, 
“to hit people when he is not pleased;” 
illogical ; constantly right in general de- 
spite his extremely roundabout ways of 
reaching his conclusion; sometimes ab- 
surd, and yet full of humor; alternately 
prosaic and capable of the highest poetry, 
— George Borrow, Cornishman on the fa- 
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ther’s side and Huguenot on the mother’s, 
managed to display in perfection most of 
the characteristics of what once was, and 
let us hope has not quite ceased to be, the 
English type. If he hada slight overdose 
of Celtic blood and Celtic peculiarity, it 
was more than made up by the readiness 
of literary expression which it gave him. 
He, if any one, bore an English heart, 
though, as there often has been, there was 
something perhaps more than English as 
well as less than it in his fashion of ex- 
pression. 

To conclude, Borrow has — what after 
all is the chief mark of a great writer — 
distinction. “ Try to be like somebody,” 
said the unlucky critic-bookseller to La- 
martine; and he has been gibbeted for it 
very justly for the best part of a century. 
It must be admitted that “try not to be 
like other people,” though a much more 
fashionable is likely to be quite as disas- 
trous a recommendation. But the great 
writers, whether they try to be like other 
people or try not to be like them (and 
sometimes in the first case most of all), 
succeed only in being themselves, and 
that is what Borrow does. His attraction 
is rather complex, and different parts of 
it may, and no doubt do, appeal with dif- 
fering force to this and that reader. One 
may be fascinated by his pictures of an 
unconventional and open-air life, the very 
possibilities of which are to a great extent 
lost in our days, though patches of ground 
here and there in England (notably the 
tracts of open ground between Cromer 
and Wells in Borrow’s own county) still 
recall them. To others he may be attrac- 
tive for his sturdy patriotism, or his ad- 
venturous and wayward spirit, or his 
glimpses of superstition and romance. 
The racy downrightness of his talk; the 
axioms, such as that to the Welsh ale- 
wife, ‘* The goodness of ale depends less 
upon who brews it than upon what it is 
brewed of;” or the sarcastic touches as 
that of the dapper shopkeeper, who, re- 
garding the funeral of Byron, observed, 
“I too, am frequently unhappy,” each 
and all may have their votaries. His lit- 
erary devotion to literature would, per- 
haps, of itself attract few; for, as has 
been hinted, it partook very much of the 
character of will-worship, and there are 
few people who like any will worship in 
letters except their own; but it adds to 
the general attraction no doubt in the case 
of many. That neither it, nor any of his 
other claims, has yet forced itself as it 
should on the general public is an un- 
doubted fact; not very difficult, perhaps, 
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to understand, though rather difficult fully 
to explain, at least without some air of 
superior knowingness and taste. Yet he 
has, as has been said, his devotees, and I 
think they are likely rather to increase 
than to decrease. He wants editing, for 
his allusive fashion of writing probably 
makes a great part of him nearly unintel- 
ligible to those who have not from their 
youth up devoted themselves to the acqui- 
sition of useless knowledge. There ought 
to be a good life of him, of which, | be- 
lieve, there is at last some chance. The 
great mass of his translations, published 
and unpublished, and the smaller mass of 
his early hackwork, no doubt deserves 
judicious excerption. If professed phil- 
ologers were not even more ready than 
most other specialists each to excommu- 
nicate all the others except himself and 
his own particular Johnny Dods of Far- 
thing’s Acre, it would be rather interest- 
ing to hear what some modern men of 
many languages have to say to Borrow’s 
linguistic achievements. But all these 
things are only desirable embellishments 
and assistances. His real claims and his 
real attractions are comprised in four 
small volumes, the purchase of which un- 
der modern arrangements of booksellers, 
leaves some change out of a sovereign, and 
which will about half fill the ordinary bag 
used for briefs and dynamite. It is nota 
large literary baggage, and it does not 
attempt any very varied literary kinds. If 
not exactly a novelist in any one of his 
books, Borrow is a romancer in the true 
and not the ironic sense of the word in all 
of them. He has not been approached in 
merit by any romancer who has published 
books in our days, except Charles Kings- 
ley ; and his work, if less varied in range 
and charm than Kingsley’s, has a much 
stronger and more concentrated flavor. 
Moreover, he is the one English writer of 
our time, and perhaps of times still far- 
ther back, who never seems to have tried 
to be anything but himself; who went his 
own way all his life long with complete 
indifference to what the public or the pub- 
lishers liked, as well as to what canons of 
literary form and standards of literary 
perfection seemed to indicate as best 
worth aiming at. A most self-sufficient 
person was Borrow, in the good and an- 
cient sense, as well as to some extent in 
the bad and modern sense. And what is 
more, he was not only a self-sufficient 
person, but very sufficient also to the 
tastes of all those who love good English 
and good literature. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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From Temple Bar. 
“OH,— MADAME!” 


PART III. 


WHEN he came to the cabinet he saw 
himself in the looking-glass, and would 
have shouted with laughter, had he not 
seen something else as well. What he 
saw in himself, was a bent body, a flushed 
face with dark rings of hair lying dankly 
on a puckered forehead; a mouth slightly 
open, and two white rows of teeth 
clenched together; eyes that were full of 
mingled fiendish joy and base apprehen- 
sion —in a word, a criminal escaping 
from justice ! 

What he saw besides himself, not only 
cut short all philosophical enjoyment of 
his own appearance, but completely para- 
lyzed him for a moment orso. And then 
he turned round with a gasp. 

A young girl with a face full of unspeak- 
able terror was stealing from behind the 
large screen, and groping along the man- 
telshelf for a bellrope — groping, not be- 
cause she could not see, although it was 
getting so dark, but because she dared 
not take her eyes from the horrible thief. 

“Don’t ring. It’s nothing!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Then put down that paper!” she said 


bravely enough, but choking with fear 
nevertheless, and still groping with one 
trembling hand. 

“Then take your hand from the man- 


telshelf. I will explain. Listen to me.” 

“I will obey you, monsieur. I will do 
everything you wish — only do not harm 
me. Oh, thank God! there he is!” 

There had been an unmistakable knock 
at the door. 

“Open the door for me, will you, 
Berthe?” cried a man’s voice outside. 

* Don’t answer,” said Jean-Louis in a 
rapid whisper, “or I shall — be desperate. 
Let me get away.” 

The-young girl sprang to the door; and 
Jean-Louis sprang quite as suddenly an- 
other way to the door leading to the fourth 
room, and popped through it. 

It had struck him that Madame Sé- 
longe’s only chance of getting back that 
terrible letter, and for Marjolaine to be 
confused by it, was to put much space be- 
tween himself and whoever the new-comer 
might be. 

Had he had time to notice anything, he 
would have seen that the next room was a 
dressing-room. It had baths and ward- 
robes, and other dressing-room parapher- 
nalia. It also had two doors. As he 
could not however go through both, and 
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had no time to make a careful selection, 
he chose the nearest, and the next second 
was through it and had bolted it in the very 
face of his pursuer. 

He then found himself in total dark- 
ness, and immediately tumbled down some 
steps — picked himself up; then he heard 
a crash as though a door were being forced 
open; stumbled down some more steps 
— then something shining and glittering 
seemed to leap up at him. He had just 
time to think — “ Water!” but could not 
stop himself and —souse ! — by the mere 
force of impetus, went headlong into about 
eight feet of it. 

He came back to the surface speedily, 
and struck out —spiuttering and choking 
—but he could as yet neither see nor 
hear. For whether a header is taken vol- 
untarily or not, makes all the difference. 
Then he became conscious of a voice, 
broken with laughter, asking him, — 

“Dites donc, la bas! Can you swim?” 

He was beginning tosee things. There 
was a feeble glimmer of light shining on 
some steps. 

“Va te faire pendre!/” he gurgled. 

“Oh no! It is you who will be 
hanged.” 

“It is possible. If so, it will be for 
smashing your head in, when I get out of 
this. Where am 1?” 

“You are in my swimming-bath. And 
my name is De la Grosniére!” 

“Very well. I am a poor devil of a 
farmer, and an honest man!” 

“You must give me your definition of 
honesty by-and by. I pine for novelty of 
all kinds. There’s a rope round the wall 
of the bath — have you found it?” 

“No, but it found me. It’s the same 
thing.” 

“ Exactly. How long shall you be tak- 
ing your bath?” 

“As long as you choose to keep me 
here. I can’t walk up walls. 1 never 
knew any swimming-bath quite so dark. 
Swimming-bath is a polite term for the 
house cistern, I should say.” 

“ You interest me greatly do you know! 
Fancy a man being forced to swim about 
in deep water in the dark, and being jo- 
cose! Where is the letter you stole?” 

“In the water.” 

“T want it.” 

“SodolI. I am swimming about try- 
ing to find it.” 

“T imagine that when you have found 
it, you will have the goodness to hand it 
back to me.” 

“Then your mind is full of illusion, 
Monsieur le Comte.” 
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“Monsieur le Comte! Why this sud- 
den politeness ? ” 


“ Because I am recovering my temper.” | 


“And I am losing mine! Who are 
you? Where do you come from?” 

“Jean-Louis Thibout. The new man at 
the old farm beyond Varenne.” 

“What! that young fellow? 
regular thief?” 

“No, monsieur — only occasionally, for 
amusement,” said the young man in the 
water. 

“Then, in the name of all that is ex- 
traordinary, what is the particular little 
mischief you are at now?” 

“] have a proposal to make, Monsieur 
le Comte. Get a light of some sort. 
Jump into the water. He who first seizes 
the letter keeps it!” 

He thought no more of Madame Sé- 
longe’s daughter, or of the five or six or 
seven or eight hundred francs. It was 
one young man’s sharpness and will pitted 
against another’s. It was the semblance 
of a fight in which there must be a victor 
and a vanquished. 

But Monsieur de la Grosniére thought 
differently. 

“You are a very bold young fellow!” 
said he with a little laugh. ‘ You rather 
please me with your easy insolence. Wait 
a bit; I am going to light the gas.” 

Jean-Louis heard the sound of a match. 
In another moment there was light enough. 
He was certainly in avery large swim- 
ming-bath, that should have been lighted 
by alarge skylight. But there had been 
great damage done by a recent storm to 
the panes of glass, and the whole skylight 
was covered with tarpaulin; whence the 
darkness. 

Then he saw Monsieur de la Grosniére 
sitting on the very steps down which he 
had tumbled. He had picked up the let- 
ter, which presumably had been lying in 
the dark at his feet all the time, and he 
was reading it. 

And Jean-Louis came to the just con- 
clusion that in his own sudden introduc- 
tion to a fresh element, he must have 
dropped it, 

“You are aware of the contents of this 
letter, are you?” inquired Monsieur de la 
Grosniére, looking up from its perusal. 

“You must not suppose, monsieur, that 
I shall continue to float about in a —cis- 
tern, and answer any questions that may 
be put tome. Perhaps you would like me 
to go through some little tricks like the 
sea-lion that was at Rouen.” 

“Merci, Thibout! I can see for myself 
that you are very good at little tricks. 
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| And you don’t suppose, do you, that I am 
| going to help you out of the water and 
offer to rub you down with hot towels? 
Come and sit on the lower step here. I 
will go higherup. But do not let us have 
any scuffling. I amrather wiry. Besides, 
what would you gain by it?” 

“ Nothing at all,” admitted Jean-Louis 
frankly, and forthwith took his seat on the 
lower step. ‘* Now,” continued he with 
an ironical smile—‘“now I am _ quite 
comfortable, monsieur; begin your little 
questions.” 

“Do you know the contents of this 
note?” 

“ Monsieur — it’s a long story. But 
evidently it must be told. Of course cette 
pauvre chére demoiselle, she must be a 
little out of her senses. I came upon her 
unawares, and she—she was confused 
—and then she led me to infer that 
she was Mademoiselle Sélonge, and it ap- 
pears ——” 

“ Silence!” exclaimed Monsieur de la 
Grosniére indignantly. ‘ Have the good- 
ness not to mention names! That lady 
has nothing whatever to do with the mat- 
ter.” 

“You will pardon me, Monsieur le 
Comte,” said Jean-Louis firmly, “ she has 
a great deal to do with it. It may be 
good manners to ignore that — but you 
know very well, etre nous, that it’s im- 
possible now. She had the goodness to 
make me her confidant, and — how shall 
I say ? — the partner in her little harmless 
escapade; and therefore 28 

“Bien, bien /” exclaimed Monsieur de 
la Grosniére impatiently. 

* But it is not dzez, monsieur. I am 
myself engaged to a young girl, and = 

“Then you must feel, yourself, that a 
girl’s name is a very delicate thing to 
handle — gue diable/ You may have 
heard of me. I am not without sentiments 
of gratitude. And if ] can count upon 
your keeping things guie¢ a 

“Parbleu/ that’s just what I came 
about ” thought Jean-Louis. 

“The lady is an angel of virtue and 
goodness. Put that well into your head,” 
said Monsieur de la Grosniére. 

“ Certainly ! but it will want a good deal 
of ramming in, if it is to stay there.” 
This remark, however, all but the first 
word, was a muttered one, and was either 
unheard, or ignored. 

“Still,” continued Monsieur de la Gros- 
niére, “if her —her absence from home 
were known, it might be misconstrued.” 

“Parbleu!” 

“Don’t keep on exclaiming farbleu / 
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It is very offensive to me. Of course I 
intend to tell her mother.” 

“ Oh! her mother knows.” 

“ Sacristi/ Who told her?” 

“ Why — naturally, I did.” 

“You did? You are an ass!” 

“T am!” cried Jean-Louis. “I am a 
thousand crass idiots!” 

“1 desire you to believe me when I say 
that mademoiselle, the young girl, is an 
angel.” 

“Crest entendu/” cried Jean-Louis. 
The words were conformable, but the 
tone was not. 

* And if you so much as breathe a word 
of having seen her, where you ave seen 
her, I will pull you round the village by 
the end of your nose.” 

Jean-Louis laughed right out. But it 
was not a scornful laugh. He was far 
too manly a man to take any notice of 
the absurd threat. It had only struck 
him that Monsieur de la Grosniére and 
his fiancée had come to very different 
conclusions about his nose. 

‘Listen to me, Monsieur le Comte,” 
said he good-temperedly. “I am really 
an honest man, and there is no need for 
you to speak so offensively to me.” 

“You may be an honest man, but you 
are an obtuse one—a dense one! You 
must have the temperament of a hundred 
old maids. What! A young girl says 
something to you quite in confidence, and 
you go and tell her mother. And the 
mother perhaps sends you here? 1 
thought so! Upon my word, it’s quite a 
family party. If the mother was anxious, 
why did she not do her own commissions 
— nom d’un chien! It’s inconceivable. 
What did she tell you totell me? That 
itis all my fault. Of course it is! You 
don’t suppose I am going to shelter my- 
self behind an innocent girl. It is cer- 
tainly my fault. But after all, where is 
the tremendous harm of the thing? | 
don’t see it!” 

“Let us be clear!” exclaimed Jean- 
Louis exasperatedly. ‘Evidently, mon- 
sieur, you do not think much of the little 
—escapade. All the better! What I 
came for, at Madame Sélonge’s desire, 
was not to say anything to you at all — it 
was to get that letter. 1 ran away when 
I saw you coming, because I had the let- 
ter in my hand, but I have never touched 
anything that did not belong to me.” 

** Well — well, let us keep to the letter. 
What on earth did Madame Sélonge want 
this Ictter for?” 

“ Well, Monsieur le Comte, I do not 
say that it is not nonsense, of course; 
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but it is rather compromising, and she 
thought ' 

*Compromising? Good heavens! I 
had no notion she was such a dragon, 
Don’t tell lies, please. Think of another 
reason. Come!” 

Jean-Louis was about to stare in un- 
feigned astonishment — Monsieur de la 
Grosniére promised to be what is pop- 
ularly called uw mari complaisant, and 
no mistake! — when his expression of 
astonishment gave way suddenly to one 
of extreme imbecility, and he sneezed 
three or four loud sneezes. 

“There! He is catching cold. Get 
up, my man, and stamp about.” 

“ But, monsieur, where am I to stamp?” 
cried the young man, sneezing again and 
again. ‘Why don’t you let me go and 
take off some of these things.” 

“Not until you have explained this 
farce.” 

“ Nom d’une pipe /” cried Jean-Louis, 
furious at last. **What do you call a 
farce, Monsieur le Comte? That she 
pretends all that — nonsense about me? 
Of course, so far, it is a farce, and if it 
does not make you angry, so much the 
better! So far I am with you; there is 
no cause for anger or jealousy on your 
part. Mademoiselle is good enough to 
pretend to be interested in me. In me! 
She never saw me before to-day. I can 
only be a potato in her eyes.” 

* Assez/” cried Monsieur de la Gros- 
niére suddenly and violently. ‘You un- 
derstand, my good fellow, that I must 
either knock your head off, or take no 
notice whatever of your insolence. Be 
good enough not to repeat to me the igno- 
rant chatterings of your womenfolk.” 

“But—my womenfolk? It is what 
she repeated, herself, to me! She took 
the letter from her dress, and gave it to 
me herself, and she said ——” 

“Who said — what?” shouted 
sieur de la Grosniére. 

“ Ma-de-moi-selle Sé-longe! 
will have it!” roared Jean-Louis. 

“But—animal/ Thris letter is not 
from Mademoiselle Sélonge at all!” 

Nothing further was said for two or 
three seconds. Then they both spoke at 
once. 

* But she took it from her dress —— 

“Read it! Ostrogoth /” 

Monsieur de la Grosniére tossed it 
down to him, and having received it with 
icy, blue fingers and a salute of twenty- 
one sneezes, Jean-Louis read it. 


Mon- 


If you 


It was a printed circular, The an- 
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nouncement of a charity féte near Rouen, 
and a solicitation for patronage. 

“ But — she has been making a fool of 
me!” cried he, springing to his feet. 

“Gently — gently! And don’t come 
soclose! Certainly, I admit that, if she 
gave you the letter, she has pleased to 
amuse herself. But I have every con- 
fidence in her, I thank Heaven, and 
However — come up-stairs. Follow me! 
There is some mystery somewhere. | 
will ask her for the solution since you are 
so — so peculiarly reticent + 

“Reticent? I am reticent!” exclaimed 
Jean-Louis wonderingly. But he said no 
more; he was too wet and too puzzled. 
And there was complete silence, until he 
had got intothe dry garments which Mon- 
sieur de la Grosniére went to fetch for 
him—an old shooting-suit, which some 
friend, of Jean-Louis’s size approximately, 
had left behind him. 

The young man was not long at his toi- 
lette, and then he spoke: — 

“You will excuse me, Monsieur le 
Comte — what baffles me is this: I am 
wondering, since there is after all nothing 
in the letter, how you happen to know of 
—of mademoiselle’s little — escapade? 
Of course —it was only girlish nonsense, 
but still, how did you come to hear of it? 
Who told you she had left her home ? and 
why she did it?” 

Monsieur de la Grosniére was engaged 
in wiping some little splashes of water 
from one of his sleeves. He stopped 
short with both arms outstretched, in or- 
der to look up, astonished. 

“Do you know, Thibout,” he said qui- 
etly, “that I find you very zaif” — then 
a little louder, **a thought indiscreet too ” 
— then louder still, * And what the devil 
do you mean?” 

At this point, before Jean-Louis could 
answer, with no little heat, there was an 
interruption, a gentle but agitated tapping 
at the door that Jed to the third room, and 
a gentle but agitated voice crying, — 

“Mon ami! Monsieur! OAS mon 
Dieu / mon Dieu /—they are going to 
fight!” 

‘There! now we have frightened Ma- 
demoiselle Sélonge into fresh tears!” 
cried Monsieur de Ja Grosniére. 

“Mademoiselle Sé ” with most 
admirable presence of mind Jean-Louis 
swallowed the rest of the word. But it 
mattered littke— Monsieur de la Gros- 
nigre was already at the door and had 
opened it. 

* Nobody is fighting, my child! 
all right. Calm your dear self.” 
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“Yes—yes. But what have you done 
with the thief? You rushed through the 
room just now, and presently you rushed 
back with some things over your arm. 
You did not see me perhaps. Nota word 
to me! and I have been so frightened — 
it has been such a long time ——” 

“ My little Berthe — concealment is no 
longer necessary. We need not pretend 
any more. You know as well as ] do who 
the man is. I wonder that you should go 
on pretending —to me! Itis your good 
friend Thibout. Thibout,” he cried, * will 
you come here, if you please?” 

Jean-Louis appeared forthwith, looking 
as foolish as he felt, which is saying much. 
As for Mademoiselle Sélonge’s eyes, they 
were dilated to their utmost extent. 

“Now, my little Berthe, I have every 
confidence in you. But this young man 
says you gave him a letter, which your 
mother wants very much to have back. 
And — why did you make him your con- 
fidant, my dear one? Was 1 not enough? 
and what is there in that trumpery circu- 
lar that your—your esteemed mother 
should — should Ob! don’t do 
that!” 

For Mademoiselle Sélonge’s soft grey 
eyes were filled with sudden tears again! 
Her pretty fresh lips were puckered and 
trembling, and one little white hand had 
clutched convulsively at Monsieur de la 
Grosniére’s nearest arm. 

‘He is a terrible man,” she said in a 
nervous, excited treble. “ Perhaps he is 
mad! I didn’t give hima letter. What 
letter? He took one of yours from that 
table. I saw him do it!” 

Jean Louis could stand it no longer. 
He struggled valiantly for a while, and 
then he gave way suddenly, dropped into 
a chair, and shouted with laughter — 
Monsisur de la Grosniére looking on with 
a very haughty, astonished face, and Ma- 
demoiselle Sélonge getting behind him for 
protection. 

“ Pray forgive me, mademoiselle,” said 
Jean-Louis, breathless and still chuckling. 
*] was quite sure she was afler my 
cup!” 

* Berthe!” said Monsieur de la Gros- 
niére, keeping his eyes steadily on the 
young man, ‘* Run away, my dearest! do 
as 1 bid you. Go away!” 

“No! I would rather not leave you!” 
cried she nobly. The fact being that she 
was too timid to move. 

“Wait till I bave breath — you shall 
hear — such things! 1 am not at all 
mad, Monsieur le Comte, really!” he 
gasped this out—and then there was a 
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pause during which he looked as grave as 
half-a-dozen judges, then alas! suddenly 
went again into fresh peals of laughter, 
a laughter so hearty and so catching 
that, after many struggles in the inter- 
ests of dignity, and after muttering two 
or three times “ C'est znsensé /”? — Mon- 
sieur de la Grosniére began laughing him- 
self, and then Mademoiselle Sélonge 
laughed too. 

“You must know, Monsieur le Comte,” 
said Jean-Louis when he could command 
his voice, ‘that mademoiselle did not give 
me that letter at all. I took it, as she 
says, from that table. 1 will explain all 
that presently. What 1 want to say zow 
is, that when I first saw mademoiselle a 
short time ago —when I took the letter 
—Idid not have time to look ather. 1 
thought she was—one of the women- 
servants!” 

“ Ah !— well then?” 

“If you will allow me, Monsieur le 
Comte, I will tell you the whole story.” 

And he told it, with great frankness and 
with details. And if ever Monsieur de la 
Grosniére relished a story in his life, he 
relished this one. 

*“‘ And who it can have been, monsieur, 
I know not! But, anyhow — I feel certain 
of this,” added Jean-Louis, “she is after 
my cup!” 

“Very fair? Pert? Pretty? Not in 
the least shy?” mused Monsieur de la 
Grosniére. ‘I think I know your lady — 
Jeanne de Lyonnes! La Petite marquise. 
She is famous for her wild pranks. They 
say she is cracked —and heartless — | 
don’t know! What I do know is, that her 
mother was a fool — and her husband was 
a beast. If only, now, she has the sense 
to marry De Laraye, he may make some- 
thing of her. And—so you took ¢haz for 
Mademoiselle Sélonge, did you, Thibout ? 
mane at Mademoiselle Sélonge — will 
you?” 

: Jean-Louis glanced at the young girl — 
only glanced, because she stood in such 
painful blushing confusion — at the deli- 
cate girlish figure, and the gentle abashed 
face, and then he turned away with a little 
smile. 

*] had never seen mademoiselle, be- 
fore,” he said. 

“ But, Monsieur — Thibout, is it ?— you 
must think me a very bold person also. 
If Monsieur le Comte will allow me to 
explain— may I? Or will you please 
do so, mon ami?” she added, so gently 
that the sound of her voice was like a 
caress. 

“No,” said Monsieur de la Grosniére. 
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“Speak yourself, my Berthe. Say it all, 
I shall love to hear it all over again.” 

He took her hand in his, and kissed the 
tips of her fingers. For all Jean-Louis’s 
cutting remarks on, his thirty-five years, 
his baldness, his glasses, and his weari- 
ness of everything, he was a distinguished- 
looking man, and besides, there was a 
very real love and admiration in his eyes 
as he looked down on his little love; and 
then Jean-Louis looked so meek and re- 
spectful! A little color came into her 
delicate cheeks, but her agitation left her, 
and she spoke: — 

‘* Monsieur de la Grosniére will forgive 
me for repeating, that —that—he is a 
little older than lam. And he —he was 
so stiff and so respectful —too respectful 
— it was not at all encouraging,” she said 
this so innocently and so seriously that 
there came not even the thought of a smile 
into either man’s heart. 

“I was always very fond of being ca- 
ressed, and spoilt — like that; and since 
my dear papa died four years ago, when I 
was only just past thirteen, 1 have had 
nobody to love me—like that —oh!— 
Maman she is very good, but not in that 
way. Itis—it is —it is not her nature. 
Then when she insisted on my marrying 
Monsieur de la Grosniére, I was so mis- 
erable because it seemed to me that he 
was rather — reserved, like maman! And 
I thought that if I had to pass all my life 
with a person who was always stiff, and 
polite, and respectful, I thought I should 
die. But maman — maman, she seemed 
to wish Y 

‘“ Your maman wanted you to be called 
countess, my little Berthe! and, please 
Heaven, she shall get her wish. 1 will 
gratify her! shall 1? And I — wanted 
your money. But only at first. After- 
wards I wanted — you! But evidently I 
went the wrong way to work. I must ex- 
plain this to you, Monsieur Thibout —I 
do not wish you to think ——” 

“ Monsieur Je Comte,” said Jean-Louis, 
“you told me yourself to look at made- 
moiselle. Now I have heard her speak 
—no man in his senses can make any 
mistake.” 

‘*Permit me. Considering the extreme 
awkwardness of the situation, I think you 
have behaved in a very proper manner. 
I could trust you. But, as there is noth- 
ing to trust you with, I prefer to explain 
matters to you. 

“ Mademoiselle, unfortunately, had 
rather a—a scene with — with her poor, 
dear mother this afternoon; and, when 
she was sent to her room, in a state of 
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feverish exaltation, with the order to re- 
main there, she came away straight here 
to me—to tell me that she was being 
coerced by her mother — poor, dear lady 
—and that she threw herself on my pity. 
And I can assure you, Monsieur Thibout, 
that I never felt so proud in all my life as 
when mademoiselle said to me, ‘I put my 
trust in you. I am sure you are very 
honorable and that you will not care to 
marry a girl who is afraid of you!’” 

“ And, monsieur,” broke in Mademoi- 
selle Sélonge impetuously, “ you must im- 
azine how ashamed.I felt when he said — 
ah! so nobly—‘Count upon me. Not 
because I should not wish to marry you 
under any circumstances, but because I 
love you.” And I cried, then — how stupid 
I was! —I cried and said nothing. But 
he cried too — Oh! forgive me — I ought 
not to have said that!” 

“Why not? I am not at all ashamed 
of having fallen sobbing at your feet! 
And then, monsieur, perhaps out of a little 

ity 5 
me Not at all out of pity!” interrupted 
the young girl again. “I said, Monsieur 
Thibout, that he was the noblest, most 
generous man in the whole world, and 
that I am the happiest girl—and I said 
that if he would still have me, that I would 
be—very much obliged! Things are 
quite different. They are not at all— 
nothing feels —as it did this morning! ” 

“And Monsieur le Comte has prom- 
ised never to be stiff — or respectful again, 
I hope,” said Jean-Louis. It was the only 
little bit of mischief that he permitted 
himself, with the real Mademoiselle Sé- 
longe. It was out before he could stop 
it; but Monsieur de la Grosniére only 
smiled. 

* And now, my Berthe, how are we to 
get you home without — scandal? What 
a big word, for such a loyal proceeding! 
Nevertheless there are the servants’ 
tongues to be thought of —the women’s 
tongues at Varenne. ‘For that matter, 
forgive me — your mother’s tongue! ” 

“Oh, maman! she always says ‘ Noth- 
ing shall drag it from me,’ and then she 
says” — her daughter said this inno- 
cently —she was only mentioning a fact. 
“But that does not matter. If only she 
is not very angry with me —I am a little 
afraid of that!” 

“ But you are not afraid of me? Just 
say to yourself, I will tell all this to him 
to-morrow.” 

“That is true!” said Mademoiselle 
Sélonge with a charmingly radiant face. 
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“It’s different now, isn’t it? Take me 
home.” 

It was finally arranged that Jean-Louis 
and Mademoiselle Sélonge were to leave 
the chateau by a side door and walk to- 
wards ‘the end of the carriage avenue. 
Meanwhile Monsieur de la Grosniére 
would manifest himself to the servants, 
and make it appear that he had just re- 
turned; he would tell them any little story 
that came handiest, and order the dog-cart 
— “Mon dogue-car /” —at once. Then 
he would join the other two, and drive 
over to Varenne in less than no time. 
They could, ex route, devise some plan of 
getting the young lady back into her room 
unperceived by at least There Ma- 
demoiselle Sélonge interrupted, and was 
with difficulty induced to believe that there 
is any other way of entering a house than 
by driving up to the front door, loudly 
ringing the bell, and having the front door 
opened in the usual manner by servants. 
“Why ? — why wish her to slip in unper- 
ceived?” 

Monsieur de la Grosniére gave his soul 
to all the saints in conclave, and was re- 
warded by an inspiration. 

“ Berthe, will you give me a great pleas- 
ure? Will you do as I ask you without 
questions?” 

“Oh, yes—yes, indeed!” Nothing 
could be more prettily effusive than her 
manner. 

The dog-cart was left at the first iron 
gate of the Villa Beau Séjour. The horse 
was tied to the rails—he had been se- 
lected by his master with a view to patient 
standing by himself. 

“I need not go with you, monsieur, 
need I?” asked Jean-Louis. 

“1 don’t wish her to be seen with me 
alone, if we have to ring the bell” — said 
Monsieur de la Grosniére in a rapid aside. 

“ Well — but — you don’t want made- 
moiselle to be seen with me, monsieur ? ” 
asked Jean-Louis in the same tone. 

“ ] had rather you came.” 

When they reached the house door 
every difficulty vanished — the matter was 
settled. The door stood ajar. 

Mademoiselle Sélonge, however, began 
to shake with fright; she wanted to ring 
the bell, so Monsieur de la Grosniére 
went boldly in— but quietly — knowing 
quite well that she would follow. Very 
pale, very trembling, she did follow him; 
and Jean-Louis — the thought occurred to 
him that he had not precisely brought 
back the letter — followed her. All was 
dark, but Monsieur de la Grosniére had 
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a small lantern with him—and all was 
silent. 

* Run at once to your room,” he whis- 
pered. “You can find your way in the 
dark; put away your mantle and hat, and 
gloves. Don’t forget! Then ring for 
your maid; if she thinks you have been 
there all the time, don’t correct her. De- 
sire her to fetch your mother to you, and 
tell Aer what you choose. Only beg of her, 
from me, you understand, to say nothing 
of this to any one, until I come here to- 
morrow. Now run, my little one.” 

Mademoiselle Sélonge sped up the stair- 
case like a startled bird — where ?— and 
she was gone. Neither his years, nor his 
eye-glasses, nor the thinness of his hair, 
prevented him from gazing for a second 
or so after her, with lover-like fatuity ; 
then he turned from the staircase with a 
whispered “Ca y est” to Jean-Louis across 
the hall, and at that moment the dining- 
room door opened suddenly and disclosed 
Madame Sélonge in walking attire stand- 
ing in a blaze of lamplight from inside 
the room. She only saw Jean-Louis, and 
rushed at him. 

“Ah!” cried she furiously, “there you 
are at last! Know that ] am not so sure, 
after all, that my daughter was at your 
house. And—where is she? I have 
been again to the convent, and she is not 
there " 

“ Madame —” began Jean-Louis. 

‘*Madame—” said Monsieur de la 
Grosniére, coming forward. 

**Oh! my God! Monsieur de la Gros- 
niére!” cried the poor woman. 

Monsieur de la Grosniére successfully 
smothered a laugh. ‘“ Madame,” he said, 
going up to her, and, taking her hands in 
his, he gallantly kissed her on both cheeks, 
“Berthe is up-stairs in her own room. 
She has been with me, and I have just 
brought her home, and I feel sure no one 
has seen her but this excellent young 
man. She will tell you all about every- 
thing; what she will not tell you, perhaps, 
is that she is an angel of goodness and 
purity. So pray take my word for it now, 
and listen to me. Pray, madame, do not 
say anything of this to even your most 
intimate friends — understand me dis- 
tinctly, I forbid it; and I have the honor, 
dear maman, to kiss your hands and to 
bless you for having given birth to my 
dear little wife. Good-night”  , 

Madame Sélonge had not spoken during 
this little speech. After the first convul- 
sive * Oh!” she had become all sorts of 
colors, varying from ashy white to.purple, 
and she had been obliged to grasp the 
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open door for support. But she had not 
lost her wits. 

Berthe was safe in her room! Mon- 
sieur de la Grosniére knew of her absence; 
she had been brought back by him, and 
she was, nevertheless, his dear little count- 
ess! 

She was completely in the dark about 
everything else ; but then — nothing else 
mattered, and she knew better than to 
detain him with frivolous questions, when 
the two all-important ones, ‘** How am I 
to keep this from Monsieur de la Gros- 
niére’s knowledge?” and * Will this pre- 
vent the marriage upon which I have 
set my heart?” were so satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

She wrung Monsieur de la Grosniére’s 
hand with silent emotion, and, to do her 
intellect justice, acted the part of the over- 
wrought, anxious mother to perfection. 

Perhaps after all she really was over- 
wrought, and decidedly she had been anx- 
ious — but, at least, her emotions were 
never silent ones, and when Monsieur de 
la Grosniére had left the house, which he 
did with much alacrity, and a whispered 
‘*Come, Thibout,” as he passed him, she 
gave way to her own way of expressing 
emotion. 

* You most stupid, idiotic young man!” 
cried she, darting past Jean-Louis, and 
effectually barring his exit. ‘“ How dare 
you make this ridiculous confusion! How 
dare you imagine that the impertinent 
creature that must have been at your 
house could possibly be my daughter! 
How dare you think that my daughter 
would have accomplices and get out of 
windows!” 

“Get out of windows! Did she get 
out of the window —is she gone — that 
lady?” 

“No! she flew up the chimney! How 
was she to get out, except at the window? 
Answer methat. Very well then! ‘Pooh! 
If you were not there, you ought to have 
been there. Besides, how dare you imag- 
ine that my daughter uses pounds of 
patchouli?” 

* Pounds of patchouli, madame!” 

“ Well — well! /itres of patchouli, since 
you are so precise. Do you know what 
was the first thing I did, when at last we 
managed, the abbé and I, to break open 
your stupid house door. The first thing 
I did, was to sniff — while he was going 
about lamenting and wringing his rever- 
end hands, and looking under every chair. 
3 only sniffed! and what I said to the 
|abbé was this—‘That young man of 
| yours is either a fool or a knave. My 
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child has not been here at all!’ Patch- 
ouli indeed! Well! if you imagine that 


you have won your three hundred francs 
” 


“Votre serviteur, madame,” said Jean- 
Louis abruptly — slipped past her, and 
out, and was off like a shot. 

He did not go back to the farm that 
night. The next morning he went there, 
and found that the doors and windows 
had been left open, and that the damp 
had got in —for one thing; and for an- 
other, the Marquise de Lyonnes too. 
For when he looked for the Sévres cup 
where he had left it, it was gone, and in 
its place there was a little note: — 


“ MONSIEUR, —I have succeeded in 
stealing your cup. Name your own price. 
If you prefer to bring an action against 
me, pray do so. I will admit that I have 
stolen it, and will say I have broken it, 
and they will condemn me to pay you its 
fullest value, which I shall do with pleas- 
ure. You see that I am very frank. — 
MARQUISE DE LYONNEsS.” 


He tore the letter into a thousand pieces 
in his irritation, and threw them into a 
corner of the room. After he had done 
it, he reflected that he ought to have kept 
it as a witness against her. But what 
mattered? It was a question that might 
be answered later on. At present, his 
business was to go and find Marjolaine, 
and listen to her excuses. 

When half an hour or so, later on, he 
had found her, there certainly were ex 
cuses, but not from her. 

“Why —she was at the farm again 
last night!” 

“1 know that, Marjolaine — but 

“T should say you did know it!” 

“But—she is the Marquise de Ly- 
onnes, and - 

“I never said she was not — did I?” 

“But, Marjolaine — she only came for 
that Sévres cup which *s 

“You gave her the cup de tes grand- 
peres /” 

“I did not. 
time.” 

“Jean-Louis, old Clemence says you 
did not come home 6g 

“I did not. It was late — I didn’t want 
to disturb the old —fool! I went to Ray- 
nal’s.” 

“I think you are your own master — 
but don’t speak to me of Raynal!” This 
was a nephew of the abbé. 

“* Marjolaine — upon my word 

* Your word! What is your word, Jean- 
Louis ?” 


” 


I was at Varenne at the 


” 
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Jean-Louis lost his temper. “I shall 
not attempt to explain anything more. 
Have your own ideas! You cannot love 
me — that’s very clear!” cried he angrily. 

“Love you? No, I don’t!” Then, 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling — 
“Yes, I do! I, at least, will not tell lies — 
I love you—like my life. But what of 
that?” she cried with a sob. 

“What of that?” cried he, and caught 
her suddenly to his breast. “Ad/lous 
donc! Voyons/ Marjolaine.” 

But she pushed him away with a weary 
face. 

“When you have quite finished —” 
she murmured. 

“*Oh!— good-bye!” cried he furiously. 

“ Good-bye.” 

“I said — good-bye,” he cried, hesitat- 


g. 

“Yes—so did I! Go to your mar- 
quise a 

“ Good-bye for — good, then!” 

“Oh! — pour ¢a — oui /” 

Some days afterwards — months they 
seemed to him — he had come to his little 
farm to live there, and the quarrel with 
Marjolaine was at its worst; and Jean- 
Louis sat in his lonely little room one 
evening, and wondered that life could 
have turned in a few days to so forlorn a 
thing. He sat, perched on an uncomfort- 
able wooden stool, pretending to smoke, 
feeling intensely miserable in the gather- 
ing gloom. So full of thought, indeed, 
that he did not notice that the door, which 
was ajar, had been pushed open, and that 
a dainty figure, dressed in soft creamy 
lace, an exceedingly tall hat laden with 
nodding flowers, and a most deprecating 
smile on her face, stood looking at him 
from the doorway. She was indeed 
obliged to tap at the open door with her 
delicately gloved little knuckles. Then 
he looked up, and he also got up from his 
seat. 

** Madame de Lyonnes,” she explained, 
“You perhaps do not recognize me, mon- 
sieur.” 

“ Perfectly, madame,” said he coldly. 

“ Well — are you very — furious?” 

“] have not been thinking of you, ma- 
dame,” he said indifferently. 

“ I have come to give you back the cup,” 
she said, getting very red at his admission. 

“Oh!” 

“ You are not surprised ?” 

“Pardon me. Very much.” 

“ What an incomprehensible man you 
are! You don’t ask me why I brought 
it back? Nor care perhaps? Well, I 
brought it back because a friend — a man 
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for whose good opinion I care” — she 
paused from mere force of habit, to see 
whether this remark would crush him; 
but it did not, and she went on — “ for 
whom I care, desired me to do so. But 
he has no objection to your selling me 
the cup. And I wish to give you warning 
that I mean to weary your life out. 1 
shall come again and again until you con- 
sent to sell it to me.” 

“Then I may as well consent now,” 
said he. “But you must give me my 
price.” 

“Oh! certainly!” cried she eagerly. 

“1 want twelve kisses,” said he bluntly, 
and without the shadow of a smile. 

* Monsieur!” exclaimed she, all aflame. 

“ Madame! Women cannot be both 
pretty and — reckless with impunity!” 

“It appears not!” retorted she. But 
her vivid blush was already gone. She 
spoke indignantly, but it was not from any 
feeling of offended propriety, but because 
it was so evidently the tone to adopt. In 
reality she was rather amusing herself. 
After the first startle, she could almost 
have laughed out loud at the calm indif- 
ference of this handsome young boor. It 
was positively a struggle to keep from 
smiling. 

“You are severe on yourself, mon- 
sieur,” said she with an admirable min- 
gling of haughtiness and _ hesitation. 
“ There must be, of course, many women 
who would not consider the price too — 
too exorbitant.” 

He smiled, and looked out of the win- 
dow. 

Presently she said suddenly and irrita- 
bly: “ For instance, 1 want the cup, and 
I will take you at your word.” 

It struck her then, that all she had to 
do was to lift her face slightly and look 
serene. 

“] did not say ti.-+ I would not give 
you credit,” remarked he, drawing slightly 
back. 

She had taken the cup from a little 
basket sue held, when she first came in, 
and had put it on the table; and he now 
took it up, and held it towards her. 

‘In the meanwhile, here is the cup.” 

“ But, monsieur, that is giving it to me 
for nothing!” 

“ No, madame. 
kisses.” 

“ But, won Dieu, monsieur — when? It 
is not always equally convenient to settle 
one’s little accounts, and 

* 1 will tell you when, madame,” and he 
spoke with a great deal of warmth — 
“when there are four Thursdays in one 


You owe me twelve 
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week! Until then, you will be good 
enough to remember that in common hon- 
esty you are in my debt, and that wherever 
you are, there is, in existence, a common 
man of the people who has the right to 
claim twelve kisses from you — whenever 
he chooses !” 

Did he perhaps think that this insulting 
speech would cause her to give up the 
cup and quit his presence forever? Pos- 
sibly not. He only spoke out his con- 
tempt plainly, as a man of the people does 
speak it. He had not been brought up in 
an atmosphere of compliments, and he did 
not know how to be insolent elegantly. 

This time, however, it did not suit her 
purpose to be indignant at all. For, in 
that case, one must disdain taking any- 
thing at all, on such truly terrible terms, 

So she only looked crushed and 
ashamed, and took the cup in her grip- 
ping little fingers meekly, as one who 
accepts not only a cup — but a lesson. 

The next moment both she and Jean- 
Louis had changed attitudes and expres- 
sions of face, in the sudden and complete 
manner of the pieces of glass in a kaleido- 
scope. Fora third person who had been 
looking boldly at them, and listening to 
them through the half-open doorway, now 
darted through it —a young girl, sweetly 
fresh and lovely as a bunch of early rose- 
buds, but with eyes of fire and a furious 
expression—and springing across the 
room with the elastic bound of an enraged 
young panther, she snatched the cup from 
the unprepared fingers of the astonished 
great lady, held it aloft, high above her 
head, and — bang, smash! went at least 
five hundred francs’ worth of Sévres 
china. 

There were screams. The marquise 
gave avery good one. Marjolaine a bet- 
ter — and then she stood still, appalled at 
her own act, and suddenly humble. 

And the young man came striding to 
her, over the broken pieces of china, and 
caught her in his arms, crying passion- 
ately, — 

“* Marjolaine! Viens, Marjolaine!” 

How she cried, the poor worldly little 
marquise, when she found herself in less 
than no time at the garden gate, where 
her most faithful friend and adorer the 
Baron de Laraye was waiting so patiently 
for her! 

How she envied Marjolaine ! 

Not certainly because of that most im- 
pertinent farmer’s face of ridiculous rap- 
ture! Faces had looked scornfully and 
rapturously into hers before now, and she 
was not to be moved by such trifles. She 
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envied her, because of the beautiful light 
that had come into the young girl’s face 
when her lover spoke to her — because of 
the passion in her voice and in her words 
as she sprang forward to meet him, cry- 
ing, “ Oh! forgive me, Jean-Louis. Beat 
me ! — but forgive me!” 

What could a thousand Sévres cups be 
to that girl? Poor worldly little mar- 
quise ! she struck her little clenched hands 
on the spikes of the gate. 

“Oh,” cried she bitterly, “if I could 
only feel like that! — if I could only feel 
like that for any one of the fools that are 
fool enough to want to marry me!” 

“Trop aimadble, marquise!” said Mon- 
sieur de Laraye with a grave inclination. 
He stood there, her shawl over his arm, 
her parasol tucked under another arm, a 
book and her fan in one hand, and his 
own walking-stick in another. 

And with all that, he looked perfectly 
good-tempered, perfectly unembarrassed, 
and perfectly dignified. 

“What a pity!” he said quietly, “to 
throw away so much youth and charm and 
intelligence and verve, on nonsenses! 
You will perhaps be angry, Jeanne, but 
does it never strike you that it is you who 
are the little fool?” 

She looked up at him in quick recogni- 
tion of his superiority. How thoroughly 
he remained master of an absurd situation ! 
And how simply he had done it! 

And it was with newly overflowing eyes, 
and the most charming smile imaginable 
that she laid an apologetic hand on his 
arm, and said, to his intense astonish- 
ment — and still more intense delight, — 

“Forgive me, De Laraye! Beat me! 
— but forgive me!” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE. 


BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
I. 


A PAGE OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


THE proverb that “a rolling stone gath- 
ers no moss,” is, like most proverbs, 
neater as an epigram than as a truth, in 
so far as its application to human exist- 
ence is concerned. Even if by “moss” 
is signified hard cash, commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises have undergone such 
a change since the introduction of steam 
and electricity, that the men who have 
made the most money in these days are 
often those who have been flying about 
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from one quarter of the world to another 
in its successful pursuit —taking con- 
tracts, obtaining concessions, forming 
companies, or engaging in speculations, 
the profitable character of which has been 
revealed to them on their travels. But 
there may be said to be other kinds of 
moss besides money, of which the human 
rolling stone gathers more than the sta- 
tionary one. He meets with adventures, 
he acquires information, he undergoes ex- 
periences, and gains a general knowledge 
of the world, the whole crystallizing in 
after life intoa rich fund of reminiscences, 
which becomes the moss that he has gath- 
ered, The journal of such a one in after 
years, if he has been careful enough to 
record his experiences, becomes amusing 
reading to himself, and may serve to re- 
fresh his memory in regard to incidents 
which, as matters of history, may not be 
devoid of interest to the public generally. 
In the hope that 1 may not be mistaken 
in this, I will venture to relate the circum- 
stances under which I first made Garibal- 
di’s acquaintance. 

The political attention of Europe was 
chiefly occupied during the early part of 
the year 1860 by negotiations of a mysteri- 
ous character, which were taking place be- 
tween the emperor Napoleon and Count 
Cavour, which were consummated at 
Plombiéres, and which resulted in an 
arrangement by which, in return for the 
services France had rendered Italy during 
the war witb Austria, and no doubt witha 
view to further favors to come, it was ar- 
ranged on the part of Italy that Savoy and 
Nice should be given to France, provided 
that the populations of those provinces 
expressed their willingness to be thus 
transferred from one crown to another. 
The operation was one which I thought 
it would be interesting to witness, as I 
felt decidedly sceptical as to the readi- 
ness of a population thus to transfer their 
allegiance from one sovereign to another, 
and exchange a nationality to which, by 
tradition and association, they were at- 
tached, for one which they had been in the 
habit of regarding hitherto rather in the 
light of an enemy and a rival than as a 
friend. I therefore went in the first in- 
stance to Savoy, satisfied myself that my 
suspicions were well founded, and that the 
people in voting for annexation to France 
were doing so under the most distinct 
pressure on the part of the Italian gov- 
ernment and its officials on the spot, and 
that the popular sentiment was decidedly 
opposed to the contemplated transfer; 
and then proceeded to Turin, with the 
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intention of going on in time to be pres- 
ent at the voting at Nice, after having 
conferred with certain Nizzards to whom 
I had letters of introduction at Turin, 
where the Chambers were then sitting. It 
was a self-imposed mission from first to 
last, undertaken partly to gratify curios- 
ity, partly in the hope that I might be able 
to aid those who desired to resist annex- 
ation to France, and with whom I felt a 
strong sympathy, and partly to obtain 
“copy ” wherewith to enlighten the Brit- 
ish public as to the true state of the case. 
This I did tothe best of my ability at the 
time ; but it was not possible then to nar- 
rate those more private incidents which, 
after the lapse of five-and-twenty years, as 
most of the actors are dead and the whole 
affair has passed into history, there is no 
longer any indiscretion in referring to. 

At Turin I presented my letters of in- 
troduction to one of the deputies from 
Nice, by whom I was most kindly re- 
ceived. Finding how strongly my sym- 
pathies were enlisted in the cause of his 
countrymen, he introduced me to several 
Nizzards, then staying in Turin for the 
purpose if possible of thwarting the policy 
of Count Cavour in so far as the transfer 
of their province to France was concerned. 
It is due to the great Italian minister and 


patriot to say that no one regretted more 
deeply than he did the necessity of part- 
ing with Nice, and ot forcing from the 
inhabitants of that province their consent 


to their separation from Italy. It was, 
in his view, one of the sacrifices he was 
compelled to make for the unification of 
Italy —the price which the emperor de- 
manded for abstention from active oppo- 
sition to the creation of a united Italy; 
and even then, Napoleon never antici- 
pated that it would ultimately include the 
Papal States and the kingdom of Naples. 
But inasmuch as it had been agreed that 
this annexation should only take place 
with the free consent of the populations 
concerned, and that, provided the Italian 
government abstained from influencing 
them in an opposite sense, France could 
not claim the provinces if the plebiscite 
went against annexation, the Nizzards 
maintained that the unity of Italy would 
not be imperilled by allowing the people 
freedom of choice, and that it was not fair 
of the government to throw all its influ- 
ence into the scale, and to coerce them 
in the direction opposed to their wishes. 
It was probably a question upon which 
no one was really competent to form an 
opinion but Cavour himself. In all like- 
lihood the understanding between that 
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astute Italian and the French emperor 
was, that the provinces must be given to 
France by fair means or foul, and that it 
was Cavour’s business to make them ap- 
pear fair. No one knew better than the 
emperor how plebiscites might be ar- 
ranged. However, this is only a conjec- 
ture; what is certain is, that the Nizzards 
whom I met at Turin were as patriotic as 
any other Italians, and did not wish to 
imperil Italian unity for the sake of Nice. 
They only wanted the terms of the con- 
vention with the French emperor fairly 
carried out, and the people of Nice to be 
allowed to vote in entire freedom. 

I confess I felt somewhat of a conspir- 
ator when, on the second night after my 
arrival at Turin, in response to an invita- 
tion to meet the Nizzard committee, I 
was shown up a long, dark stair to a large 
upper chamber, somewhere near the top 
of the house, where some fourteen or six- 
teen men were seated atatable. At its 
head was a red-bearded, slightly bald man, 
in a poncho, to whom my conductor intro- 
duced me. This was General Garibaldi, 
who, as a native of Nice himself, was the 


‘most active and energetic member of the 


committee, and most intolerant of the po- 
litical escamotage, as he called it, by which 
his birthplace was to be handed over to 
France. The point which the committee 
was discussing when I entered was, 
whether it was worth while attempting 
any parliamentary opposition, or whether 
it would not be better to organize an 
émeute at Nice, which would at all events 
have the effect of postponing the vote, 
and of proving a strong feeling of opposi- 
tion on the part of the people. Garibaldi 
was decidedly in favor of this latter course. 
Though a member of the Chamber him- 
self, he had no belief, he said, in being 
able to persuade it to take any view that 
the government would oppose; nor, in 
fact, did he see any form of parliamentary 
opposition open to him. His dislike and 
contempt for all constitutional methods 
of proceeding, and strong preference for 
the rough and ready way of solving the 
question which he advocated, were very 
amusing. The strongest argument in fa- 
vor of the course he proposed lay in the 
fact that on the Sunday week, or in ten 
days from the night of our meeting, the 
vote was to take place at Nice, and if 
peaceable measures were persisted in 
much longer, there would be no time to 
organize violent ones. I had remained 
silent during the whole discussion, when 
Garibaldi suddenly turned to me and 
asked me my opinion. I ventured to say 
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that I thought constitutional methods 
should be exhausted before violent ones 
were resorted to. 

“Oh,” he said impatiently, * zzterpella- 
tione, sempre interpellatione! 1 suppose 
a question in the Chamber is what you 
propose; what is the use of questions? 
what do they ever come to?” 

“There is one question,” I said, “ which 
I think you should ask before you take 
the law into your own hands, and if you 
are beaten on that, you will be able to feel 
a clearer conscience in taking stronger 
measures, for the Chamber will, from our 
English constitutional standpoint, have 
put itself in the wrong.” 

The fact of my being an Englishman 
made me an authority in a small way in 
the matter of parliamentary proceedings, 
and I was eagerly asked to formulate the 
motion which I proposed should be laid 
before the Chamber. I do not at this 
distance of time remember the exact 
wording, but the gist of it was that the 
Franco-Italian convention, which provided 
fora plebiscite to be taken at Nice, should 
be submitted to the Chamber before the 
vote was taken, as it seemed contrary to 
all constitutional practice that a govern- 
ment should make an arrangement with 
a foreign power by which two valuable 


provinces were to be transferred to that 
power, without the Chambers of the coun- 
try thus to be deprived of them ever 
having an opportunity of seeing the doc- 


ument so disposing of them. It took Gar- 
ibaldi some time to get this point into his 
head, and when he did, he only gave ita 
very qualified approval. However, it com- 
mended itself to the majority of those 
present, was put into proper shape, and, 
finally, Garibaldi consented to speak to it, 
but in such a half-hearted way that I did 
not feel much confidence in the result. 
The next night I dined with Cavour, 
but avoided all allusion to the Nice ques- 
tion; indeed, when I thought of the mag- 
nificent services he had rendered to Italy, 
of the extraordinary genius he had dis- 
played in the conduct of affairs, and 
of his disinterested patriotism, my con- 
science smote me even for the small share 
I was taking in an intrigue against his 
policy. But then his policy was one of 
intrigue from first to last — of splendid 
intrigue it is true, in which the emperor 
of the French was to a great extent caught 
in his own toils —and one intrigue more 
or less would not matter, provided we 
could succeed without injuring the cause 
we all had at heart. Indeed I am con- 
vinced that Cavour in his secret soul 
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would have been pleased at the success 
of a conspiracy which would have saved 
Nice to Italy, if it could have been made 
plain that he had no complicity in it; 
though he would probably have found a 
great difficulty in making the French 
emperor believe this, and it might have 
involved him in serious complications, 
However, the game was too interesting 
not to take a hand in it, even if it was a 
very insignificant one; and the sympathy 
that I felt for my host, which his charm- 
ing manner and which his subtle but 
great ability was ever sure to win for him, 
in no way conflicted with the regard I 
was already beginning to conceive for 
blunt, honest Garibaldi, with his hatred 
of the tortuous methods and diplomatic 
wiles of the great minister. Two days 
after, I went to the Chamber to hear Gar- 
ibaldi speak to his interpellation. I had 
spent an hour or two with him in the 
interval talking it over. But certainly 
politics were not his strong point. He 
would not make a note or prepare his 
ideas; he told me several times what he 
intended to say, but never said twice the 
same thing, and always seemed to miss 
the principal points. 1! was not surprised, 
therefore, at a speech which brought down 
the House with cheers from its patriotic 
sentiments and glowing enthusiasm, which 
abounded in illogical attack upon Cavour, 
but which never really touched the point 
of his motion. Members who had cheered 
his references to United Italy could quite 
logically vote against his motion, for prac- 
tically he had never spoken to it; and 
when we met later, after an ignominious 
defeat, he shrugged his shoulders and 
said: — 

“There, I told you so; that is what 
your fine interpellations and parliamentary 
methods always come to. I knew it would 
be all a waste of time and breath.” 

“Not so,” I said; “at any rate you 
have put yourself in the right; you have 
asked the government to let you see the 
treaty under which Italy is to be despoiled 
of two of its fairest provinces, and they 
haverefused. They have decided to hand 
them over to a foreign power, without giv- 
ing the country a chance of expressing an 
opinion upon the bargain which has been 
made, or of knowing what it is to get in 
return. I think, in default of this infor- 
mation, you can now, with a clear con- 
science, take any measures which seem to 
you desirable to prevent this act of arbi- 
trary spoliation.” 

“Meet us to-night,” he said, “and we 
will talk matters over.” 
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So we had another conference in the 
upper room, and all were united in the 
Opinion that the time had come for pre- 
venting the plebiscite from being taken on 
the following Sunday. 

The plan proposed was a simple one, 
and did not involve any serious disturb- 
ance. It was alleged by the Nizzards 
present that the local officials had instruc- 
tions to mislead the people, by teliing them 
that the government ordered them to vote 
yes; and that, in fact, the prefect and all 
the subordinate employés were engaged 
in an active canvas among the peasantry, 
who did not understand enough of the 
question, which had never been explained 
to them, to take a line of their own, and 
vote no against the wish of the authori- 
ties. It was maintained that a fortnight 
of active canvassing by Garabaldi and the 
Nice committee, with other patriots — 
who, when they understood it, would 
eagerly embrace the cause — would suf- 
fice not only to enlighten public opinion, 
but completely to change it; and that, if 
the day of the plebiscite could be post- 
poned to the Sunday fortnight, the plebis- 
cite might safely be taken on that day, 
with a tolerable certainty that the popular 
vote would be given against the annexa- 
tion. The French troops were at this 
juncture on their return, after the peace 
which had been concluded between Aus- 
tria and France at Solferino, to France, 
vid the Riviera, and a large body of them 
was actually at Nice. It had been ar- 
ranged, however, that, to avoid all appear- 
ance of compulsion, the town should be 
entirely denuded of troops on the day of 
the plebiscite, and that the Italian as well 
as the French soldiers should evacuate it 
for the day. The coast would therefore 
be comparatively clear for a popular move- 
ment, which, after all, would be on a very 
small scale — for all that it was intended 
to accomplish was to wait until the vote 
was taken, and then, before the contents 
could be counted, to smash the ballot- 
boxes, thus rendering a new ballot neces- 
sary. The friends of Nice at Turin would 
then negotiate with the government to 
have the plebiscite taken a fortnight later ; 
and they trusted to the effect which this 
disturbance would produce, and to the at- 
tention that would thus be called through- 
out the country to the attempt which had 
been frustrated, to force a premature vote 
to obtain this concession. 

It was finally decided that on the fol- 
lowing Saturday Garibaldi should leave 
Genoa, in a steamer to be chartered for 
the purpose, with two hundred men, and 





choosing his own time for landing, should 
enter the town, and break the ballot- 
boxes before the authorities had time to 
take the necessary precautions. I forget 
now the details of the plan; indeed I 
am not sure that they were discussed, as 
the affair was naturally one which was to 
be kept secret, and the execution of which 
was entirely to be intrusted to Gaibaidi. 
The general now asked me whether I 
wished to join in the expedition, and on 
my expressing my readiness to do so, in- 
vited me to accompany him to Genoa a 
day or two afterwards. We made the 
journey in a carriage which had been re- 
served for him, and in which there was 
nobody but the general, his aide-de-camp, 
and myself. We had scarcely any conver- 
sation on the way, for he had brought a 
packet, containing apparently his morn- 
ing’s mail, and he was engaged in reading 
letters nearly the whole way. These for 
the most part he tore up into small frag- 
ments as soon as he had made himself 
acquainted with their contents; and by 
the time we reached Genoa, the floor of 
the carriage was thickly strewn with the 
litter, and looked like a gigantic waste: 
paper basket. My curiosity was much 
exercised to imagine what this enormous 
correspondence could be; but I have since 
had reason to believe that they were re- 
sponses to a call for volunteers, but not 
for the Nice expedition. ‘“ And now,” he 
said at last, after tearing up the last Jetter, 
as though his mind had been occupied 
with some other matter, and turning to me, 
“Let us consider what part you are to 
play in this Nice affair.” I assured him I 
was ready for any part in which I could 
be useful. It was then arranged that im- 
mediately on my arrival at Genoa I should 
go to the diligence office, and try and 
engage at once an extra diligence to start 
the same evening for Nice. When I had 
secured the diligence, and arranged the 
hour for the start, I was to report to 
Garibaldi, who gave me the address at 
which he was to be found; he would then 
instruct eight or ten of his friends to 
wait for me at the outskirts of the town. 
These I was to pick up, and they were to 
prepare matters for his arrival on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning with two hundred 
men. He also wrote a note in pencil toa 
confidential friend in Nice, introducing 
me to him, informing him that I was in 
his confidence, that I would explain to 
him so much of the plan as I knew, and 
be ready to offer any assistance in my 
power. By the time all these arrange- 
ments were discussed and the note writ- 
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ten, we reached Genoa. In order to lose 
no time, as it was now getting late in the 
afternoon, after hurriedly taking some re- 
freshment, I went off to the diligence 
office. Here I did not find my mission so 
easy of accomplishment as I expected. I 
asked whether it was possible to get an 
extra diligence to Nice. 

“ Yes,” said the clerk ; “ by paying for 
> 
“ All right,” I replied; “tell me what it 
costs.” 

“ How many passengers?” he asked. 

Now Garibaldi had impressed upon me 
great reserve in this respect. 

“TI do not wish,” he had said, “the 
people at the office to know who are going, 
or how many; you must engage the dili- 
gence, if possible, for yourself, and answer 
no questions.” 

Now that it came to the point, I found 
this an extremely difficult matter to do. 
The only plan was to fall back upon the 
proverbial eccentricity of the Milord An- 
glais. 

“Oh, I have a friend or two; we meant 
to go by the diligence this morning, but 
were detained at Turin. It is my habit 
whenever I am too late for a diligence to 
take another. I like having a whole dili- 
gence to myself, then I can change about 
from one seat to another, and am sure not 
to be crowded.” 

* And you are ready to pay for sixteen 
places and six horses for that pleasure?” 
said the clerk. 

“If I like to spend my money that way, 
what does it matter to anybody else?” 

“What baggage have you?” 

“ A portmanteau each.” 

“It is very irregular,” persisted the 
clerk; “such a thing has never happened 
to me before as for a man to want to en- 
gage a whole extra diligence to carry 
himself and his friend and a couple of 
portmanteaus, and I cannot take the re- 
sponsibility of giving you one without 
consulting my superiors, which it is diffi- 
cult for me to do at this latehour. If you 
like, I will give you a large carriage which 
holds six, — that ought to satisfy you.” 

Finally it was arranged that if I came 
back in an hour, the clerk would in the 
interval find out whether I could have the 
diligence, and I would then give him my 
answer in regard to the carriage, in the 
event of the diligence being refused. 

I now repaired to the hotel which Gari- 
baldi had indicated as bis address, and 
which was a rough, old-fashioned, second- 
rate-looking place upon the quay. There 
was no doubt about the general being 
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there, for there was a great hurrying in 
and out, and a buzzing of young men about 
the door, as though something of impor- 
tance was going on inside. Before being 
admitted to the general, I was made to 
wait until my name was taken in to him; 
it was evident that precautions were being 
taken in regard to admissions into his 
presence. After a few moments I was 
shown into a large room, in which twenty 
or thirty men were at supper, and at the 
head of the table sat Garibaldi. He im- 
mediately made room for me next him; 
and before I had time to tell him the re- 
sult of my mission at the diligence office, 
accosted me with — 

“ Amico mio,1 am very sorry, but we 
must abandon all idea of carrying out our 
Nice programme. Behold these gentle- 
men from Sicily. All from Sicily! All 
come here to meet me, to say that the mo- 
ment is ripe, that delay would be fatal to 
their hopes ; that if we are to relieve their 
country from the oppression of Bomba, 
we must act at once. I had hoped to be 
able to carry out this little Nice affair 
first, for it is only a matter of a few days; 
but much as I regret it, the general opin- 
ion is, that we shall lose all if we try for 
too much; and fond as I am of my native 
province, I cannot sacrifice these greater 
hopes of Italy to it.” 

I will not vouch for these being the 
very words he used, but this was their 
exact sense. 

I suppose my face showed my disap- 
pointment, for, as I remained silent, he 
continued, — 

“But if you desire to fight in a good 
cause, join us. I know you are not a sol- 
dier, but I will keep you with me, and find 
work for you.” 

I have never ceased regretting since I 
did not accept this offer. I should have 
been the only one of the eight hundred 
prodi that left Genoa a fortnight later 
who was not an Italian. I afterwards saw 
these eight hundred decorated at Naples. 
It is true many followers joined Garibaldi 
almost immediately on his landing; but 
those who embarked with him from Genoa 
were to a man Italians. While I was 
hesitating, the general explained to the 
Sicilians present the circumstances under 
which I was among them, and the offers 
he had made me, in which they all cor- 
dially joined. I had, however, just left 
England, expecting to be absent about a 
month, and had made engagements there 
which necessitated my return. Moreover, 
I had become so interested in this Nice 
question, and knew so little of what the 
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chances of success were in Sicily, that I 
scarcely felt disposed to embark in an en- 
terprise which, at the first glance, seemed 
rash and foolhardy in the highest degree. 
I wavered in my resolution, however, a 
good deal during supper, under the influ- 
ence of the enthusiasm by which I was 
surrounded; and finally bidding Garibaldi 
a cordial farewell, and wishing him and 
his companions all success, beat a retreat, 
fearing that I should be unable otherwise 
to resist the temptation, which was every 
moment getting stronger, of joining them. 

I went next morning to the office in 
time to catch the diligence, and my friend 
the clerk received me with a compassion- 
ate smile. 

**So you have given up the idea of hav- 
ing a diligence to yourself,” he remarked. 

I fear he thought me not merely a very 
eccentric but a very weak-minded English- 
man. I humbly crawled up into the dax- 
guette with a nod of assent, disappointed 
and dejected, and more and more a prey 
to vain regrets that I had not cast in my 
lot with the Sicilians. 

At Nice I delivered the letter of intro- 
duction I had received from Garibaldi, 
now become useless, and told the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed the whole 
story. What | heard from him, combined 
with what fell under my own observation, 
made me feel still more regret at the 
abandonment of the enterprise; for it was 
the general opinion that the Nice episode 
would not have delayed the Sicilian expe- 
dition. Half an hour would have sufficed 
to break the ballot-boxes and scatter the 
votes; and Garibaldi could have been 
back in Genoa, and left the further details 
to those interested in carrying them out. 
I asked why it was necessary for Garibaldi 
to be present at all at so simple an opera- 
tion, and whether there was not any one 
in the town who could collect a few deter- 
mined men and carry it out. But the idea 
was scouted as impossible. There was 
only one man in all Italy, the magic of 
whose name and the prestige of whose 
presence was sufficient for these things. 
In Nice itself there was no one either with 
the faculty to organize, the courage to ex- 
ecute, or the authority to control, a move- 
ment of this sort; and I therefore consoled 
myself by taking the only revenge I could 
upon a population so weak and so easily 
misled by their authorities, by voting my- 
self for their annexation to France. Of 
course I had no right whatever to vote; 
but that made no difference, provided you 
voted the right way. As for voting no, 
that was almost impossible. The “No” 





tickets were very difficult to procure, while 
the “ Yeses ” were thrust into your hands 
from every direction. If ever ballot-boxes 
deserved to be smashed, and their con- 
tents scattered to the winds, those did 
which contained the popular vote under 
which Nice now forms part of the French 
republic; and the operation of breaking 
them was one which a dozen resolute men, 
who- were prepared to stand the conse. 
quences, might have performed with the 
greatest ease. 

At the same time I am bound to say 
that, looked at by the light of subsequent 
events, and the prosperity which has at- 
tended Nice since its incorporation with 
France, the inhabitants have had no rea- 
son to regret the escamotage of which at 
the time they seemed the victims. 


II. 
A MYSTERIOUS CHEST. 


Two or three months after my return to 
England, in my quality of a rolling stone, 
I began rolling again. I rolled very pleas- 
antly through Hungary, gathering moss of 
various sorts at divers hospitable Magyar 
country-houses. I rolled on to Belgrade, 
reaching it the day before Prince Mi- 
losch’s death, an event which it was ex- 
pected would produce a revolution — 
which, however, proved a mere flash in 
the pan — and witnessed the very singu- 
lar funeral of that remarkably able and 
wicked old man. I rolled on through 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, wilder and 
more turbulent in those days than they 
are now, abounding in brigand bands, en- 
chanting scenery, and fleas, and in a 
chronic statue of guerilla warfare with the 
Turkish government, which invested trav- 
elling through the country with the pleas- 
ing charm of perpetual risk to life and 
limb. I sailed down the Narenta in an 
open boat, cruising delightfully through 
the archipelago of islands which fringe 
the Dalmatian coast to Ragusa. I rolled 
on by way of Cattaro into Montenegro, 
where I made the acquaintance of the 
prince, then just married, and so shortly 
afterwards to be assassinated; and here I 
gathered a piece of moss which was so 
characteristic of the scale upon which the 
administration of the principality was con- 
ducted, that it is worth narrating. The 
little town of Cettinje, which is its capital, 
did not then contain any hotel, properly 
so called, but the rare stranger who vis- 
ited it was accommodated in a sort of 
lodging-house, in which there were one 
or two spare bedrooms ; or, if they were 
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A MYSTERIOUS CHEST. 


not actually spare, their occupants turned 
out, I suppose, for a consideration on the 
arrival of aguest. The chamber assigned 
to me had apparently been thus vacated. 
Its former occupant had evidently been a 
man of modest requirements, for the en- 
tire furniture consisted of a bed, a huge 
chest, and achair. I much wondered at 
the absence of a table and the presence 
of the chest, but the latter was better than 
nothing; and when a boiled chicken was 
brought to me as my evening repast, I 
spread one of my own towels upon it, in 
the absence of a table-cloth, and squat- 
ting uncomfortably on the solitary chair, 
proceeded to make the best of existing 
conditions. I was in the act of dissecting 
an extremely tough wing, when the door 
suddenly opened, anda stalwart Montene- 
grin, looking magnificent in his national 
costume, stalked in. He addressed me 
with great politeness in his native tongue 
—at least I gathered from his manner 
that he was polite, for could not under- 
stand a word of what he said. Ashe was 
evidently a man of some position, in other 
words, as he seemed to be a gentleman 
of Montenegro, I rose and bowed with 
much ceremony, addressing him fluently 
in the English language; upon which he 
drew an immense key from his pocket, 
and pointed to the lock of the chest, thus 
giving me to understand that he wished to 
open it. In order for him to accomplish 
this, it was necessary for me to remove 
my dinner, an operation which was speed- 
ily performed. As he seemed a frank 
and engaging sort of person without any 
secrets, and as I was possessed with the 
natural curiosity of a stone gathering 
moss, I looked over him while he opened 
the chest, to see what was init. To my 
astonishment it was full to the brim of 
bags of money. Not only this, but my 
strange visitor opened one of them, and 
poured out a handful of gold. They were 
evidently all full of gold. When he had 
counted out what he wanted — which, as 
well as my memory serves me, was over a 
hundred pounds—he tied up the bag 
again, replaced it, locked up the chest, 
helped me with many Slavonic expres- 
sions, which I have no doubt were apolo- 
gies, to lay my cloth and spread my 
banquet again; and with a final polite 
salutation vanished, leaving me alone, and 
in perfect confidence with the untold treas- 
ure which he had thus revealed to me. 
There was something almost uncanny in 
dining and sleeping alone with so much 
money. At night the chest seemed to 


assume gigantic proportions, and I felt as 
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if I had been put into a haunted room. 
The absolute confidence placed in me, an 
utter stranger, for I had not been in the 
place a couple of hours, and had not yet 
presented my letter of introduction to the 
prince, appalled me; and I went to sleep 
vainly trying to unravel a mystery so un- 
like any I had expected to find in the 
barren wilds of Montenegro. It was not 
solved until next day, when, dining with 
the prince, I met my visitor of the previ- 
ous evening. I then acquired the infor- 
mation, through a Russian gentleman 
present who spoke French, that the chest 
upon which I had dined contained the en- 
tire finances of the principality; and that 
the Montenegrin who had unlocked it, and 
vacated his chamber in my behalf, was 
its chancellor of the exchequer ! 

From Montenegro I rolled down to 
Corfu, and then across to Ancona, where 
I found the hospitals full of wounded from 
the battle of Castel Fidardo, which had 
just been fought; then rolled in a dili- 
gence for three days and two nights, in 
company with sundry papal sdzvr7 as fel- 
low passengers, who were escaping to the 
shelter of Rome from the provinces which 
the pope was rapidly losing, in terror of 
their lives lest their identity should be 
recognized by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages at which we stopped to change 
horses; and so into the sacred city, where 
all was suppressed excitement at the 
changes which were transpiring in the 
Italian peninsula. 

But I did not linger there, for I was 
anxious to see Garibaldi once more, now 
administering at Naples the kingdom 
which he had conquered since we parted 
a few months before. He received me 
with affectionate cordiality, and listened 
with interest to my account of the taking 
of the vote at Nice, but insisted that he 
could not regret the decision he had 
arrived at, as he felt convinced that 
his Sicilian expedition would have been 
marred had he involved himself in politi- 
cal difficulties with his own government at 
such a crisis, in which he was very possi- 
bly right. Then I rolled out to see alittle 
fighting near Capua, but all the serious 
work had been accomplished, and I lodged 
a few days with my friend the late General 
Eber, who had made his headquarters in 
the royal; alace at Caserta; lodged sump- 
tuously, for every room and every bed in 
the palace was occupied except the royal 
bedroom and the royal bed, which the 
general himself had been too modest to 
appropriate, and which, as it was the only 
one vacant, he assigned to me — a bed so 
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gorgeous, with its gold and lace and satin, 
that I doubted whether the king himself 
did not keep it for show. However, it 
turned out a very good one to sleep in. 

At last the day came when Victor 
Emmanuel arrived to receive a kingdom 
from the hands of the Nice sailor; and as 
I saw them both appear on the balcony of 
the palace from the square below, I was 
reminded of a certain day twelve years 
before, when I formed one of a mob in 
that same square, at the moment that, by 
Bomba’s order, it was fired upon by the 
troops, ard I was able to identify the very 
porte cochere into which I had fled for 
refuge on that occasion. Now I was lis- 
tening to the voice of the deliverer, stand- 
ing with bared head, and in red shirt, 
presenting a kingdom to his sovereign, 
and to the ringing cheers of the liberated 
multitude, as, with enthusiastic demon- 
strations of joy, they welcomed their new 
ruler. Thus did United Italy owe its ex- 
istence to a combination of the most 
opposite qualities in the persons of its 
two greatest patriots, who would not work 
together; for it is certain that Cavour 
could never have created it without Gari- 
baldi, or Garibaldi have achieved success 
without Cavour. 


From The National Review. 
FREDERI MISTRAL. 

Ce qui fait Poriginalité du génie de Mistral, c’est 
qu’il est l'image de son pays, tout entier, passé et 
présent, nature et histoire, idiome et tradition.’”? — E. 
LEcouveE. 

THE name of Frederi Mistral is famil- 
iar to most as that of the leader of the 
Provencal movement known as the Feli- 
brige ; a movement which, during the last 
thirty years, has restored to Provence a 
language and a literature. His name is 
familiar, but I question whether his works 
have received in England that considera- 
tion which they emphatically deserve. 
The fact that Mistral’s poetry is written 
in Provencal must necessarily exclude 
most English readers from reading him in 
the original ; but even those who know no 
language but their own have the opportu- 
nity of reading a translation of * Miréio,” * 
while for those who are acquainted with 


* There is one, in verse, by Mr. H. Crichton, pub- 
lished by Kegan Paul ; another, in prose, by Mr. G. H 
Grant, issued at Avignon; and a third, in verse, pub- 
lished more recently by Roberts Bros., Boston, by Miss 
Harriet Waters Preston, who has made a special study 
of the Troubadours, old and new, and of Mistral in par- 
ticular. I regret to be unable to pass any opinion on 
these translations, which I have not seen. 
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French it is possible to enjoy a good deal 
of the Provengal poet’s charm in the 
French version which accompanies every 
work. And Mistral is a poet decidedly 
#orth knowing. In his quaint simplicity, 
his perilous closeness to nature, his fresh 
emotion and early largeness and clearness 
of song; as an epic poet in the nineteenth 
century, a pastoral poet in the age of 
steam ploughs; as a rustic painter of the 
most scrupulous realism, a_ historical 
painter of brilliant picturesqueness, — he 
is often unique, and always charming. If 
only as a daring and successful innovator, 
a linguistic ghost-raiser who has restored 
and reclaimed the beautiful language of 
the Troubadours, Mistral is a notable fig- 
ure; and he is something more than that. 
I think it may be worth our while to look 
a little closely into the character of his 
work, all the more worth our while since 
it lies somewhat out of the way of ordinary 
travellers along the highroad, and might 
easily be overlooked. 

Frederi Mistral was born on the eighth 
of September, 1830, at Maiano (/7. Ma- 
illane), a village of fifteen hundred in- 
habitants, in the arrondissement of Arles; 
a small, out-of the-way, quiet place, set 
in the midst of a singular country, full 
of beautiful and exceptional charm, and 
among places that have memories still 
about them of a wonderful past. His 
father lived on his own farm, which he 
managed till his death in 1865. He was 
a man of the old school, simple, pious, un- 
worldly, stern and romantic, of few words, 
with a heart and hand always open to a 
worker. By the side of the old man, 
whose scarcely idealized portrait meets us 
again and again in his son’s works, the 
boy passed his childhood and early youth, 
familiar from his first years with those 
“majestic acts of the rustic life” which 
he was afterwards to chronicle in his 
verse. This environment, so rare in our 
days, and suggesting the pastoral sim- 
plicity of the early ages, had naturally a 
strong influence over him. He lived in 
a world apart, a romantic world; not of 
the imagination, but in reality. ‘he life 
of the fields and farm, that life which 
seems to us the closest to nature, the 
most poetical in its handicraft, was his 
real existence, the only one he knew; and 
in Provence the rustic life is exception- 
ally poetical and dignified. Nothing of 
the sordidness of town dwellers could 
come near him; none of the mean condi- 
tions of town life, so utterly destructive of 
poetry, so entirely without dignity or pic- 
turesqueness. He passed his days in the 
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open air, among the proud peasant labor- 
ers of the fields and vineyards, and in 
addition to this, as if still further to edu- 
cate him for his special task in poetry, he 
could retreat, when he liked, into the 
other, dimmer world which lies about 
childhood, a world to which Perrault is 
chamberlain, and of which most mothers 
hold the keys. For, beyond most coun. 
tries, Provence has a special wealth of 
songs and legends. Mistral tells us how 
his mother used to sing to him, as she sat 
at her spinning-wheel, old songs, and nurs- 
ery rhymes, and popular ballads. It was 
she who taught him the very name of 
Mireio. All this sank deep into the 
child’s heart — part for the song’s sake, 
and part because of the singer’s; and we 
assign, I think, to this cause the com- 
mencement of that passionate affection 
for the old language and literature of 
Provence which was afterwards to bear 
such good fruit. 

At the age of nine or ten Frederi went 
to school at Avignon, to be cooped up, he 
tells us, still with a whimsical impatience 
at the recollection, “more straitly than 
the lambs in my father’s sheepfolds.” All 
children feel a solitariness and strange- 
ness on the first leaving home for school ; 
but the change for him was not a mere 
change of residence. Not only was he 
taken from friends to strangers, and from 
the fields to the town, but at Avignon he 
found himself in a worid speaking a new 
language. At home he spoke Provengal; 
here he had to speak French. The les- 
sons were hateful to him; his heart was 
still atthe farm; and he cherished the rec- 
ollection of his mother’s Provengal songs 
as the one delightful, and at the same 
time sad, recollection. Gradually this 
feeling of distaste wore off. He began to 
find in Virgil and Homer the manners and 
ideas of his own land, and a strong bond 
of sympathy drew him to them. Then, in 
his words, “the sublime beauty of the 
ancient writers penetrated his heart; ” 
and it was not long before he essayed, in 
secret, to translate into Provengal the first 
Eclogue of Virgil. About this time, in 
the year 1845, an event occurred which 
still further influenced him in the direction 
of poetry and Provence. This was the 
entrance into the Jensionnat as teacher, 
of a young man named Roumaniho (77. 
Roumanille), an old neighbor and soon a 
Close friend. Roumaniho, “ already stung 
by the Provencal bee,” had written a 
series of poems, afterwards published as 
“ Margarideto”’ (“ Daisies,”) in the old 
language of his land. He showed them 
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to Mistral. It was enough. “ When he 
showed me, in their spring freshness, 
these pretty meadow flowers, a great trem- 
bling took hold on my being, and I cried: 
‘Behold the dawn that my soul awaited 
to awaken!’” From that time the two 
friends had but one aim —to restore the 
beautiful language spoken by their moth- 
ers, the beautiful dead speech of the 
Troubadours, and to make it once nore a 
living language of song. We may date 
from this moment the Provengal Renais- 
sance. 

In 1848, after nearly a year spent on his 
father’s farm, —a fruitful year, which wit- 
nessed the birth of a poem four cantos 
long on “ The Harvest,” probably a fore- 
taste of “ Miréio,” and which gave his 
parents to see that their son was too poet- 
ically fond of the farm to be ever a good 
farmer, — Mistral went to Aix to study 
law. He must have pursued his legal 
studies with tolerable vigor, for in 1851 
he took his degree; but it is very evident 
that even then there was another study 
more engrossing to him than law, and 
that was poetry. At Aix he met his old 
schoolfellow and fellow-poet Anséume 
(Anselme) Mathiéu. The two legal stu- 
dents delighted, as he tells us, to refresh 
with poetry the dryness of the Pandects 
and the Civil Code; and when Rouma- 
niho, about this time, issued at Avignon 
his book of Prouvengalo (Les Proven- 
gales ”), some of Mistral’s verses were 
published in it. On returning home in 
1851, Mistral’s father was wise enough to 
allow him to follow his bent. He threw 
his lawyer’s gown on a hedge, and gave 
himself up to Provence and poetry. 

Under the leadership of Roumaniho, a 
band of young poets, Mistral, Aubanéu 
(Aubanel), Mathiéu, Crousihat (Crousillat) 
and others, began frequently to meet to- 
gether, now here, now there, but most 
often at Avignon, for the purpose of en- 
couraging one another in their work, read- 
ing their new poems, and holding fete. 
At one of these reunions, held at Font- 
Segugno, May 2ist, 1854, the name of 
Felibrige was adopted for the league, and 
the members of it assumed the title of 
Felibre. The exact meaning of the word 
is hard to say, and the story sometimes 
told of its origin may be true or not. This 
is the account given in a curious book, 
entitled “ Miejour, or the Land of the 
Felibre,” by J. Duncan Craig, D.D., a 
work in which some valuable information 
is given respecting the Felibrige, but so 
inextricably embedded in a mass of Pro- 
vengal legends, missionary talk, guide- 
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book information, and philological dis- 
quisition, as to be practically useless. 
“Frederi Mistral, Anselme Mathieu, Jo- 
seph Roumanille, and some four others 
were assembled one evening in a garden 
of roses, ’neath the shade of a trellised 
vine, to form an association of poets using 
the Provencal language. Suddenly an 
old wrinkled woman appeared, and as she 
looked upon the band, exclaimed thrice, 
‘ Felibre — Felibre — Felibre —’ and then 
this aged sibyl vanished from the garden. 
‘Let us call ourselves Felibre,’ cried Fre- 
deri Mistral—and so the name began.” 
Such, at least (in his own English), is Mr. 
Craig’s account. 

At some of these meetings Mistral read 
aloud, not without applause, portions of a 
poem on which he was engaged for seven 
years — “ Miréio,” the first and perhaps 
the greatest of his works. It was pub- 
lished at Avignon in the beginning of 
1859,* and the reception accorded to it, 
not only in Provence, but throughout 
France, was very remarkable. Although 
the poem was written in a language which 
had fallen into discredit, a language which 
had become a patois, it was received by 
the French critics with enthusiastic recog- 
nition; Lamartine, then at the height of 
his fame, welcomed the new poet with 
generous praise; the book was crowned 


by the Académie; and, finally, Gounod 
took from it the subject of an opera, which 
has recently been performed, I believe, in 


London. From an obscure local poet, 
Mistral became a Parisian celebrity. 
More than that, he was permitted to take 
his place among the most eminent poets 
of his time. This place he has since 
maintained by the publication of two other 
notable works: ‘Calendau,” ft in 1867, 
“ Nerto,’ {in 1884; besides a volume of 
miscellaneous poems, * Lis Isclo d’Or,” 
issued in 1875.§ 

Mistral’s position at the head of an im- 
portant philologico-poetical movement is 
apt to dim our eyes to his great merit — 
that of being, in the pure sense, a poet. 
But he is this, and he has been called a 
great poet, and compared quite seriously, 
by serious and critical persons, with Ho- 
mer, Theocritus, Dante. For myself, 
while I cannot say that I consider M. 
Mistral either a Homer or a Dante, I am 
assured that as an epic poet, pastoral and 
romantic, the author of * Miréio” fills a 
vacant place in contemporary literature, 


* Now published by Charpentier, 1 vol. in-r80. 

t 1 vol. in-80., Roumanille, Avignon. 

t 1 vol. in-80., écu, Hachette. 

§ 1 vol. in-180., Roumanille, Avignon; and Lemerre. 
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and that his work has the property of ex- 
citing in us that “ peculiar quality of pleas- 
ure which we cannot get elsewhere,” to 
which the most exquisite critic of our day 
refers the charm of all original work. [ 
shall, therefore, attempt in these pages, 
not so much a description of Mistral the 
Felibre as an analysis of Mistral the poet, 
That Mistral has assisted in reviving the 
language of Provence, and that he writes 
in Provengal, is an accident — an accident 
of supreme importance, indeed, and of 
which I‘have tried in the foregoing pages 
to explain the cause; but still an acci- 
dent. For the tone which it has contrib- 
uted to his verse we must consider it with 
attention ; but itis necessary to remember 
that it is a quite secondary matter, after 
all. The first question, in this case as in 
every case, is, Of what value is this body 
of poetry ? what is its individual charm? 
It seems to me that the special charm 
of Mistral’s poetry lies in a certain way of 
looking at nature and life, and of depicting 
them, which I might, perhaps, express by 
calling the poet asort of epical Theocritus, 
His works are not exactly epics; they are 
not precisely idyls. They unite some of 
the characteristics of a Theocritan idyl 
with an approach to the general manner 
of a Homeric epic — the Odyssey, not the 
Iliad. The epic is the special growth of 
primitive ages, and it has been lost from 
amongst us because we have lost, in our 
life and in our thought, the simplicity and 
the straightforward objectiveness of the 
early world. But Mistral succeeds in pro- 
ducing epical narratives, without the least 
affectation or antiquarianism, because his 
Provence is still primitive, still simple, 
pastoral, and romantic, and because he 
himself is absorbed in the life he paints. 
Instead of saying that each of his three 
chief poems is a little epic, it would, per- 
haps, be preferable to say that the three 
combine in one, and that together they 
make a single epic of Provence. “ Mi- 
réio” deals chiefly with the pastoral 
aspect, with the life of the field and the 
farm. It is a rustic tale, full of a large 
leisure and serenity ; the apotheosis of the 
country life. “Calendau” gives us the 
life of the mountains and the seacoast; 
it is a story of adventure, of romance; it 
shows us something of the towns, of the 
towns ez féze, and of the picturesque rob- 
ber chivalry of the past. ‘ Nerto” takes 
us back to the fifteenth century, the age 
of the Avignonese popes, and paints, ina 
tableau of surprising largeness and bril- 
liance, the whole Provencal life of the 
Middle Ages. Always Provence. It is 
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Mistral’s distinction that he has devoted 
all his genius, without any exception or 
reservation, to the exposition of his coun- 
try. For him, it is probably as much a 
matter of patriotism, education, natural 
sympathy and tendency, as of deliberate 
artistic selection; perhaps more so; but 
it is certain that nothing more fortunate 
for his art could have happened. The 
presence of this figure of Provence, every- 
where Provence, contributes a certain 
special “note” to his poetry, like the in- 
evitable Scotland of Burns, whom Mistral 
resembles in this, that by writing exclu- 
sively in the idiom of his native country, 
and on topics relating to his country only, 
he becomes, for the general world, that 
country’s representative ; sothat when we 
say Mistral we say Provence, as when we 
say Burns we say Scotland. This is to 
be a specialist, but a specialist of a very 
noble kind; for in poetry intensity is 
everything. 

“ Miréio,” I have said, represents the 
pastoral side of Provence, and it is as a 
pastoral poet that Mistral is most unique 
and most satisfying. In England our 
great pastoral poet is Wordsworth; but 
Wordsworth approaches nature and the 
country life in a very different spirit from 
Mistral, and has an entirely different ma- 
terial to work upon. Wordsworth regards 
nature with awe, with admiration, with an 
intense but lofty affection; he has a pref- 
erence for sublimity, the mountains, the 
clouds, or in turn “the meanest flower 
that blows;” but for these individually, 
as parts of nature and of God’s creation, 
not from their connection with either hu- 
manity or the English soil. But Mistral 
looks at nature from a Provengal stand- 
point, his descriptions are of distinct 
places, and are faithful to every detail; 
and they are always employed, elaborate 
as they are, as a background to the story. 
Then the story, instead of being (as in 
Wordsworth) a simple annal of the poor, 
is a romantic tale, a narrative, with the 
interest of a novel, or like that of a poem 
of Walter Scott. The rustic novels of 
Thomas Hardy occur to me as, perhaps, 
after all, the nearest parallel in our lan- 
guage with Mistral’s * Miréio.” The par- 
allel, of course, only holds good to a 
Certain extent; even if “ Miréio” were 
written in prose it would possess a ro- 
mantic pcetry, an imaginative splendor, of 
which we can find no trace in the quiet 
novels of Mr. Hardy. But, for all that, 
there is a certain resemblance not to be 
Overlooked, between the matter and man- 
her of * Miréio” and, let us say, “ Far 
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from the Madding Crowd,” or “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree.” Mistral’s pictures 
of the farmer’s daughter, of her father, of 
her suitors, of the basket making hero, the 
old laborers, the harvest, cattle-tending, 
and the like, have all the precision and 
completeness, if little of the humor, with 
which we are familiar in Mr. Hardy’s 
novels; while in the poem these are ele- 
vated, by sheer simplicity of imaginative 
realism, to really exquisite poetry. 

The chief charm of * Miréio” lies, no 
doubt, in the vivid truth and the realistic 
beauty of its rustic scenes; but I doubt 
whether these would be in themselves 
quite so charming were it not for the ro- 
mantic interest which, all through the 
poem, is thrown over the fortunes of the 
lovers. The central story of Vincen and 
Miréio is genuinely romantic; and this 
romance receives its most appropriate 
setting in the contrasted circumstances 
of the pastoral life. Like a clear ripple 
of sun-smitten water through a meadow 
of grazing kine, the love story of’ these 
two, at once simple and passionate, threads 
the course of this rustic tale. Not ro- 
mance merely, but supernaturalism, enters 
into Mistral’s picture; but of this I shall 
speak more fully when we come to “* Ner- 
to.” “ Nerto” is pre-eminently the super- 
natural, as “Calendau” is specially the 
romantic, section of the grand epic of Pro- 
vence; “ Miréio,” containing in consider- 
able measure both qualities, is by compari- 
son chiefly of a homely naturalism —a 
picture of Provence in its rural aspect, 
exact, minute; a description, not a vision, 
yet in every detail poetical, trivial in none. 

When Mistral wrote “ Miréio” he tried 
to render it completely representative of 
Provence. He filled it with Provengal 
lore, he crowded it with tales and legends 
of the past, as well as with pictures and 
stories of the present; but with all his 
pains, and notwithstanding the wealth of 
material which he lavished upon it, there 
remained unrecognized and unrecorded 
much which found a place among his 
impressions, and which he desired to 
chronicle in his epical verse. After seven 
years of patient labor a new poem, “ Calen- 
dau,” written in the same measure as “ Mi- 
réio,” * appeared. The poem has not be- 
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* It is a curious measure. I will explain it by giving 


the first stanza of Miréio. 


Cante uno chato de Provéngo. 
Dins lis amour de sa jouvéngo, 

A través de la Crau, vers la mar, dins li bla, 
Umble escoulan déu grand Oumero, 
Iéu la vole segui. Coume éro 
Rén qu’ uno chato de la terro 

En foro de la Crau se n’es gaire parla. 
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come so popular as its predecessor; and 
in this case I think that the popular ver- 
dict, the verdict of seven editions against 
one, is substantially a just one. Natural- 
ly, Mistral will not allow that “ Calendau ” 
contains less poetry than “ Miréio.” In 
the latter, he says, nature predominates ; 
in the former, imagination ; and that is why 
people prefer the earlier work. There is 
some truth in the distinction, but it is not 
the whole truth. “Calendau” is on the 
whole a less admirable work, because, 
though more elaborate in its scheme, it is 
less perfect and unique, less fresh and 
charming in tone and workmanship, a lit- 
tle more modern and artificial. But no 
doubt it manifests a certain strength and 
breadth which are scarcely to be found in 
its predecessor. 

“ Miréio,” by the very perfection of its 
plan, is limited within a somewhat narrow 
range of pasture land and lowland; but 
in * Calendau” the author follows the for- 
tunes of his hero from town to town, from 
height to height, painting the life of the 
fisher and the hunter with a brilliant and 
shifting scenic background. Now we see 
the tumult and brisk action of the tunny 
fishing —a scene treated with epical ful- 
ness of detail; now the water tournament, 
the popular féte, the pine-clad summits of 
the Esterels, a combat with bandits, a 
féte-dieu, an orgy, and a mountain wood 
on fire. Every scene is described with 
Mistral’s customary fulness and graphic 
force, now broadly touched, now minutely 
indicated, but always with the same rev- 
erent veracity, always with the same im- 
aginative realism. Mistral is a painter 
who can paint either frescoes or minia- 
tures; in this book, for instance, there 
are passages which for painstaking mi- 
nuteness would do credit to the compiler 
of a guide-book, while elsewhere a scene 
or a landscape will be flashed on us with 
atouch or a phrase. Here are a couple 
of stanzas, which I have rendered into 
prose in order to retain the exact quality 
of the original —its quaintness, its sim- 
plicity, its curious truthfulness. 


And over the abrupt tiers hangs the huge- 
headed pompion ; and from amongst the stone- 
heaps the vigorous aloe shoots up towards 
God its candelabrum ; and the fruit of the bar- 
berry grows black in the ravines; and like a 
turkey cock the red pomegranate crests the 
thickets. 

The olive-trees, intermingling their lines 
with the vine-rows, cover the terraces with 
silvery forests ; chestnuts and oaks overshadow 
the mountain slope ; and the old pines, making 
melody, darken the hilltops, 
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These details are literal, if you will, but 
the picture is touched with fancy as well, 
just so little transformed in the process, 
however, as to leave some resemblance to 
the scene described, a merit not always 
to be found in poetry. 

Unlike Mistral’s other works, “ Calen- 
dau” has a leading purpose, a sort of “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” air, which is so much 
commoner in literature that it is hardly an 
equivalent for zaiveté. Running through 
the whole strange series of sights and ad- 
ventures, and linking them together intoa 
certain sort of unity, is one aim, never lost 
quite out of sight; an attempt, namely, to 
represent the gradual elevation, through 
the ennobling and refining influence of 
true love, of a soul buffeted by temptation, 
and in danger, by its very strength and 
force, of resting content in some great 
material achievement. It may be that 
there is something superior in having a 
purpose of this sort; no doubt there often 
is; but I for one cannot help thinking 
that Mistral might better have left it 
alone. His genre is of another kind, his 
method of treatment essentially different, 
and the genre which he professes receives 
no accession of dignity, | imagine, by the 
introduction of a leading motive apart 
from the ever-present Provengal passion, 
which, even in this book, dominates really, 
thrusting into actual secondariness the 
apparently ruling quality. “ Calendau” is 
the second part of the Provencal epic, and 
with it Mistral closes the chronicle of the 
present, I should say, rather, of the recent 
past. ‘ Miréio” and “ Calendau” are in 
no sense historical; they are, if not abso- 
lutely of the present, yet comparatively so. 
Moreover, they are devoted to the out- 
door life, the peasant existence, the fields, 
villages, mountains ; together they present 
a panorama of all Provence. “ Nerto,” on 
the other hand, to complete the picture, 
deals with the remote past, and.is a his- 
torical romance enacted in the throng of 
cities and in the thick of notable events. 

The poem was published in 1884. It is 
in a different measure from “ Miréio ” and 
“ Calendau;” short, light couplets, in al- 
ternate single and double rhymes, in place 
of the modulated sweep of the seven-lined 
stanza. Perhaps even more than that, it 
| conveys the idea of improvisation ; which 
| with Mistral, as with the original trouba- 
| dours, is literally the case. We are told 
that he sings his verses as he makes them, 
often in the open air. “ Nerto” reminds 
one a little of Scott; but the compliment 
of the comparison is to Scott, and not to 
Mistral. There is a richness, a color, in 
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the work of the Provencal, which the En- 
glish poet had no conception of; while 
Scott, with all his worship of the past, has 
never compressed into verse so much of 
the real spirit of the Middle Ages as 
Mistral has done in this astonishingly 
brilliant romance. Ina series of tableaux, 
arranged with the most consummate skill, 
the poet has revived for us one typical 
period of medizval Provengal history, the 
period when Avignon still held, soon to 
hold no longer, the last of her popes, Ben- 
edict XIII. Mistral has raised the dead, 
and set the ghosts of history to move be- 
fore us, arranging and ordering them in 
our sight, so that they may play their 
parts as if they lived. And although the 
part of the historic ghost-raiser is a diffi- 
cult one, he has played it with singular 
success. Something of the hue and heat 
of life is about his men and women of the 
past ; they crowd the sunlight of his pages, 
not as if they were ghosts, but as if they 
really lived. It is a genuine medizval 
picture, painted with full knowledge and 
power, and with a perfection of sympathy 
which avoids the least shock of an intrud- 
ing nineteenth-century touch. There is 


an old-world simplicity in it, a mode of 
presentment which cunningly simulates 
that love of colors, of textures, of distinct 


and definite traits, which characterizes the 
old romances, and withal a combined 
broadness and minuteness in the treat- 
ment which seems exactly to catch the 
medizval spirit and precisely to represent 
It. 

“Nerto” is purely romantic, but its ro- 
mance is derived from love, from history, 
and from superstition — if so gross a title 
may be used to express so delicate an 
essence as the angelic and demonic le- 
gends of early Catholicism. The mere 
names of the cantos are enough to show 
how finely representative is the poem; the 
baron, the pope, the king, the lion, the 
nun, the angel, the devil. In the earlier 
cantos we have more especially the his- 
tory. Baron, pope, and king pass before 
us, and the air is full of bustle and shout- 
ing ; throngs, holiday-dressed, press and 
sway in the dust; and all that is most 
picturesque, all that is most significant in 
the life of the time, is presented to us, in 
lines that are full of sunlight and bright 
color. Passing onwards, we behold the 
sad serenity of the convent, * where the 
nuns walk quietly, like shadows, wearing 
their veils so great and long;” and again 
the wonderful forest scenes, beautiful as 
the forest poetry and music in the “ Sieg- 
fried” of Wagner, scenes of a more ex- 
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quisite charm than Mistral has perhaps 
ever elsewhere conceived. This, too, is 
in the Middle Ages, when devil and angel 
still visibly walked the world; so we have, 
towards the end, the very apotheosis of 
the Catholic spirit. The description, in 
the last canto, of the palace of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, the enchanted castle with its 
“zigzag ways and labyrinthine gardens, 
where whoever enters is lost, with evil 
words heard and with sighs behind the 
clusters, and twisted trees and sombre 
plants, with strange flowers and perfumes 
that daze you like a smoke,” this descrip- 
tion, full of weird and fantastic beauty, is 
to my mind one of the finest pieces of im- 
aginative writing to be found in the works 
of any living poet. Singularly enough in 
a French poet, Mistral has an exceptional 
mastery over the supernatural. In “ Mi- 
réio” he showed in two places — the de- 
scription of the death-voyage of Ourrias, 
in the fifth canto, and the whole canto of 
‘* The Sorceress ”—a true Teutonic feel- 
ing for the grotesque and unearthly, to 
which I can recollect no parallelin French 
literature except in that prose poem of 
Michelet, “La Sorciére.” In ‘“ Nerto” 
the supernatural is more constantly em- 
ployed, and in a somewhat different way. 
It is that note of other-worldliness which 
so completely fascinated the brains of the 
Middle Ages, and which translated itself 
into a thousand bizarre and beautiful and 
grotesque forms, into the gurgoyles of 
their sacred edifices, the illuminated drag- 
ons of their missals, and the legends, so 
simple that they seem almost intentionally 
humorous, of their poets and romancists 
mangué. Here we see faith and humor 
hand in hand, laughing but reverencing, 
a combination which we have lost, and 
which only an art such as Mistral’s, fed 
from a country which belongs even now 
to the past, can recall and represent. 

It is by his three great poems that 
Mistral’s name will live, but these do not 
represent the whole of his work. During 
the last twenty years he has been engaged 
in the stupendous task of compiling a 
Provencal Dictionary, one might almost 
say of creating it —a task now well-nigh 
finished, it is said. Besides this, he has 
written a large number of miscellaneous 
pieces — popular songs and ballads, occa* 
sional poems, wedding songs, toasts, etc. 
Many of these are published in the vol- 
ume entitled * Lis Isclo d’Or” or “ The 
Isles of Gold.” Even in this varied col- 
lection there is scarcely anything not re- 
lating, directly or indirectly, to Provence. 
Mistral has indeed composed many of 
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them for the express purpose of awak- 
ening a taste for their native language 
among the peasants ; a purpose in which 
he has been so signally successful that 
there is now scarcely a village in Provence 
where his songs are not sung. To give 
some idea of these poems, I have at- 
tempted in English, in the measure of the 
original, a version of ‘ The Song of the 
Sun” (* Lou Cant dou Souléu”), one of 
the finest things in Mistral, and, we are 
told, already the popular song of the south 
of France. 


Mighty sun of our Provence, 
Gay the Mistral’s boonfellow, 
Thou that drainest the Durance 
Like a draught of wine of Crau, 
Light thy shining lamp on high, 
Let the shade and sorrow fly, 
Soon, soon, soon, 
Rise, fair sun, into the sky ! 


Though thou scorchest like a flame, 
Yet, ere quite the summer pale, 
Like a god’s these shout thy name, 
Arles, Avignon, and Marseille ! 
Light thy shining lamp on high, etc. 


Poplars, for a sight of thee, 
Higher and ever higher shoot, 
And the very mushroom, see, 
Comes up at the thistle’s foot.* 
Light thy shining lamp on high, etc. 


Tis the sun, friends, brought to birth 
Work and song, twin boons to bless, 
And the love of mother earth, 
And the tender homesickness. 
Light thy shining lamp on high, etc. 


Tis the sun brings heat and light, 
God forbid it e’er befall 
That he hide his face from sight — 
That would be the end of all! 
Light thy shining lamp on high, 
Let the shade and sorrow fly, 
Soon, soon, soon, 
Rise, fair sun, into the sky! 


As a sample of the lighter pieces, take 
this pretty fancy “Li Grihet,” “The 
Crickets: — 


“ How comes it, little cricket, pray, 
Shining and black as jet, all day 

You do not sing a single tune, 

And yet, at even, with the moon, 
You chant the laborer’s vesper lay ?” 


“Ah! such a gabbling makes the throng 
Of drones and bees the whole day long, 
That if we sang you could not hear, 

And if it rose into the air 

The birds would eat us for our song !” 


* Allusion to a Provengal proverb. 





“Poor crickets!” “But when prudently 
Dame Bustle gathers homeward, we, 

All very silent, waiting till 

Each sound subsides and all is still, 
Upon the turf watch patiently. 


“ And then all softly we unite 

Our little voices with delight 

That a sweet strain they may upraise ; 
And the moon hears, spinning her rays, 
Our little song upon the night.” 


But these minor poems are, after all, 
only the diversions of an epoist. Beauti- 
ful as they are, it is conceivable that other 
pens might possibly have written them; 
while it is absolutely inconceivable that 
any other poet of our day, save Mistral 
only, could have written the Provencal 
triad, “ Miréio,” “ Calendau,” and “ Ner- 
to.” Mistral has shown, in an age when 
the prevailing tone of poetry is a tone of 
doubt, unrest, and uneasy self-conscious- 
ness, that it is possible still to be simple, 
still to retain, the clear sanity of the early 
singers, finding life joyous, and a beloved 
fatherland an unfailing inspiration. He 
has shown that it is still possible to strike 
the true pastoral note, still possible, in 
these late days, to write an epic and to 
write it without falseness or incongruity. 
And in this lies his distinction, and his 
importance for us. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
PRIZE OF WAR. 


IT boots not to tell at length how Mo- 
ray had sped on his mission to the sultan. 
The Scot, with his great knowledge of the 
East, had attained a success beyond his 
hopes, and had succeeded chiefly by show- 
ing himself in his natural character. His 
manly bearing, his frank yet courteous 
manners, the calm but keen glance of the 
eye, the commanding dignity of his stal- 
wart person, had all imposed on the Ma- 
lay. As we have seen, the sultan had a 
considerable personal interest in the pros- 
perity of the English company. Sure that 
the merchants could never become his 
masters — he had never read the history 
of the English in Hindustan —he wel- 
comed them as a counterpoise to the 
Dutch, a power that was always to be 
dreaded. After the death of Chamberlain, 
he had inclined to yield if he had not 
actually lent himself to the intrigues that 
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were being actively pushed forward at his 
court. But he hated and he feared those 
brothers of his who fomented them, and 
distrusted and despised the foreign adven- 
turers with whom they originated. The 
arrival of Moray was a pleasure and a re- 
lief. A quick judge of character, a wor- 
shipper of strength, he saw at once that 
he had to deal with a man, and that the 
reins of administration at Sanga were to 
be tightened in aniron grasp. The sultan 
delighted to honor the Scotchman. He 
sent him a robe of honor; he offered him 
rich presents. With the swift transition 
so common in Oriental politics, the loyal- 
ists or court party were at once in the 
ascendant. Warriors passed over to it; 
the brothers of the crown began to think 
of making a bolt; and the adventurers, 
who had fancied their game as good as 
won, felt their heads sitting uncomfort- 
ably on their shoulders. Nor was Moray 
the man to neglect his opportunities. He 
had brought a supply of money as well as 
gifts, and he distributed both liberally but 
discreetly, so that after a very few days, if 
there was a difficulty in the situation, it 
was that the Pharaoh of Sarambang was 
loath to let him go. But by this time 
Moray’s footing had become so strong, 
that he couid speak to the sultan with the 
frankness of friendship. He told him 
that he had left an unprotected daughter 
in circumstances which, to say the least, 
were somewhat critical; and he pledged 
his honor that a prompt departure would 
be followed by a speedy return. 

So the sultan was persuaded by this 
diplomatist to act on the old Scotch say- 
ing, and professed himself ready to speed 
his parting guest. Had he needed help 
in the way of war-galleys, Moray might 
have had it to any extent. The nobles 
and the chiefs were only too willing to 
form a war-squadron to take him back in 
triumph. Moray was content with the 
moral influence he had regained, and only 
asked for one chief of rank as companion, 
furnished with full powers as the sultan’s 
accredited representative. Even had the 
necessity been more urgent, he would 
have scrupled as to engaging a fleet of 
volunteers, who might have insisted upon 
turning the expedition into a pleasure- 
party —ze. sacking peaceful villages and 
making curious collections of heads. 

With his strong willand his tact, Moray 
had his way, and that without turning 
either his friends or his flatterers into 





courage. Pangaran Jaffir had become the 
sworn brother-in-arms of the Scottish 
governor, the bond having been ratified by 
solemn ceremonial and mysterious reli- 
gious rites. Thenceforward, he was to 
be counted upon for life or death. And 
Moray had special reasons for selecting 
him, inasmuch as he had had territory 
in the neighborhood of Sanga, and still 
prided himself on some hereditary influ- 
ence over the surrounding tribes. 

So it was settled; the sailing had been 
fixed for the following day, and a grand 
feast of dismissal was being given at the 
palace the evening before the morning of 
departure. Everything had so far gone 
off well; and when the malt threatened to 
get above the meal, as they say in Scot- 
land, —that is to say, when the banquet- 
ers began to warm with the flow of talk 
and the strong liquors, — Moray had sug- 
gested to the sultan the propriety of re- 
tiring. He was in high spirits himself — 
all had gone so well with him; nor was he 
insensible to the evident respect and ad- 
miration of the gallant though wild chivs 
alry that surrounded the board. 

When of a sudden there came an in- 
terruption that startled the sultan and his 
company, as the writing on the wall had 
scared Belshazzar on a similar occasion. 
A messenger of humble rank, in mean 
dress, and of travel-worn aspect, was seen 
standing at the bottom of the hall under 
the draped-back hangings. And there 
seemed likely to be a somewhat lively 
scene, as guards and revellers were talk- 
ing of cutting him in pieces, when the 
sultan rose in his outraged dignity, and 
claiming the rights of death or torture as 
a privilege of the crown, commanded that 
the intruder should be brought before 
him. No sooner said than done; it 
seemed to be precisely what the messen- 
ger desired, for he carried himself with a 
strange fearlessness. He prostrated him- 
self at the feet of the sultan with every 
demonstration of respect, but he kept his 
eyes fixed on the white chief who sat by 
the sultan’s side. And to that white chief, 
after sundry phrases and explanations, 
was delivered the packet he drew from the 
bosom of his dress. 

Notwithstanding the spread of cheap 
telegraphy, we have all experienced thatit 
is nervous work opening telegrams under 
certain circumstances; and even letters 
delivered unexpectedly may be pregnant 
with acute anxiety. Moray was a strong 


secret enemies. He had named the noble | man, but he was the fondest of fond fa- 


Malay to be sent as his companion —a| 
man in as high repute for honesty as for | 


thers. The fears he had striven to lull to 
rest woke up simultaneously, like a nest of 
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vipers suddenly laid bare to the sunshine. 
It was with trembling fingers he vainly 
tried to steady that he tore the packet 
open, sent by express from Sanga. It 
was strange, too, in the circumstances, to 
read “ Glenconan, Rossshire, N.B.,” em- 
blazoned on the pages. Grace had brought 
a supply of her wire-wove, cream-laid note- 
paper along with her. And as he read, 
his hands trembled more and more, and 
a mist came gathering over his eyes, 
though not before he had mastered the 
meaning of the contents. Then he called 
the hard training of a lifetime to his help, 
and with a mighty effort he mastered him- 


self. Everything now depended —and 


how much it was!— on coolness, energy, 
and unflinching resolution. He laid the 
case before the sultan, stating the facts 
concisely. The potentate was already 
willing to assist him, and he could hardly 
have been spoken to in a more happy 
hour. He was delighted to give a proof 
of the authority he had re-established by 
an appeal to the warriors assembled 
around him. As for Moray, under the 
pressure of the crisis, of course he cast 
all his scruples to the winds. He would 
carry a sufficient force along with him, 
and those who had provoked the on- 
slaught must stand the consequences. 

It was the sultan of Sarambang in per- 
son who made the appeal to his martial 
following. The white chief of Sanga was to 
put to seaon a war expedition; who would 
volunteer to form part of his fleet? The 
hostile tribes from the eastward were 
threatening a descent on Sarambang terri- 
tory; there was glory to be won, there 
might be booty to be regained; unques- 
tionably there was a deal of fighting to be 
* done. Even in the cool, or rather the 
tropical heat of the morning, the appeal 
would have been received with enthusi- 
asm. Now, the enthusiasm rose to frenzy, 
and the hall rang with acclamations. The 
scene might have reminded one of the 
preaching of a Christian crusade to fight- 
ing fanatics of the dark ages; of the gath- 
ering in some Highland chieftain’s hall, 
before the circuit of the fiery cross and 
the clansmen taking the field. The High- 
land heart of Moray warmed to these wild 
tribesmen, and the warlike spirit of his 
forefathers blazed up in his breast. He 
struck the iron while it was hot; he spoke 
to them; they understood his gestures, if 
not his words; and he had only to pick 
and choose among the company. In mak- 
ing his choice he was helped by circum- 
stances. He would put to sea as soon 
after daybreak as possible; and only those 





whose prahus were in readiness could go, 
The others who cared to come might fol- 
low at their leisure; and, in fact, it would 
be a case of “devil take the hindmost.” 

But as the Malay States have no boards 
of admiralty, seaworthy fleets may be de- 
spatched with startling rapidity. The 
prahus were lying moored off the shore, 
or dragged high and dry on the beach; 
the men, who were scattered through the 
town, had only to be wakened from their 
slumbers ; the arms of each amphibious 
warrior were ready to his hand; and as 
for sea-stores, some provisions were 
pitched into the boats, and for the rest, 
the crews were ready to trust to their 
providence or the prospects of pillage. 
Through the short hours of the darkness 
that remained, lights were seen flitting 
about in every direction ; to the spectator 
looking down upon the place from the 
crests of the hills in the background, it 
might have seemed to be invaded by a 
plague of fireflies. When the sunrise was 
breaking over the sea in a blaze of golden 
and crimson splendor, it gilded the swell- 
ing sails of a gallant fleet, standing to the 
westward before favoring breezes. 

For four-and-twenty hours all went well; 
already, stretching across a width of bay 
to a long projecting promontory, they had 
opened the amphitheatre of volcanic 
mountains that embraces the delta of the 
Sanga. Spite of his self-command, Mo- 
ray’s heart had been beating more and 
more violently, with quick alternations of 
hopes and fears; yet he felt that, with so 
much in his favor as yet, he had every 
reason to be hopeful, — when all at once, 
the aspect of the weather changed; the 
favoring breezes fell and died away — the 
sultry air became intolerably oppressive. 
He saw the old pilot casting anxious 
glances towards the east, where heavy 
banks of cloud were darkening the hori- 
zon. The order was given to furl the 
flapping sails; and the men, settling down 
to the sweeps, still made steady progress. 
But the storm we have seen bursting over 
Sanga was gathering fast; and it is one 
thing to look at these tropical terrors 
from a bungalow, but quite another to 
face them on the open sea. The storm 
broke; but the seamen cared little for the 
peals of the thunder, nor yet for the fierce 
flashes of the lightning. They had more 
immediate cause for anxiety in the fitful 
gusts of the winds, broken loose upon 
them from three points of the compass; 
sinking as suddenly as they rose, and 
coming in a capricious succession of sur- 
prises. Away to their right was a sea, 
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beginning to be lashed into raging surf, 
and to break in boiling billows. To the 
left were the perilous shallows, along a 
coast that wasifringed with a jungle of 
impervious mangrove. And superstition 
came to heighten the horrors of the scene. 
In the darkening of what ought to have 
been broad day, there was a ghastly illu- 
mination of the crests of the breakers; 
and lurid flashes of fitful light seemed to 
rise out of the depths of the ocean. Bails 
of spectral fires, bred out of the ever 
thickening darkness, gathered at the ends 
of the tapering yards and on the tips of 
the swaying masts. The rowers still bent 
to the sweeps; but the cadence of their 
chants died away, as their pulling became 
listless and irregular. 

Then, when they were half paralyzed 
by superstitious apprehension, came the 
wild stress of the cyclone. In five short 
minutes the fleet was scattered; each 
prahu whirled round by the irresistible 
blast in its own turmoil of mad wind and 
seething water. The cyclone swept on- 
wards swiftly as it had come; two or three 
stout craft had gone to the bottom, though, 
as all the Malays swim like ducks, most 
of the men had been picked up by other 
boats. Some of the prahus were scud- 
ding out to sea, like frightened and crip- 
pled sea-birds that had lost their heads; 
while others, following more dangerous 
instincts, had headed for the shallows, to 
beach themselves on any terms. Several 
still stuck to the commander-in-chief, 
though rather by chance than from any 
settled determination. 

As for Moray, his heart had sunk, with 
what would have been the fall in the ba- 
rometer, had his bark carried such an 
instrument; but it was only because he 
feared that the storms in their courses 
were fighting against the salvation of his 
child. His heart had sunk, but his cour- 
age rose; and men who sought to read 
their fate in his face became reassured by 
his undaunted and impassible demeanor. 
The cyclone had passed, but it was still 
blowing half a gale, and a surf, lashed up 
into fury, was raging and rolling towards 
alee shore. Moray’s prahu, still keeping 
the lead, had resumed its course, and held 
it like grim death. Food and drink had 
been served out to the drenched rowers, 
and the native officers, unwilling to show 
less courage than the white chief, had 
encouraged the crew by words and exam- 
ple. There is no braver race than that 
of these Malays of Sumatra; no men are 
more indifferent to death. Nor has the 
world seen any more daring seamen since 





the Vikings of the north settled down and 
became civilized. So the shattered relics 
of the scattered flotilla were still holding 
on in their course for Sanga. 

But the wind had changed with the 
cyclone, and was setting steadily in their 
faces. Even by dint of desperate pulling 
they made but slow way, and many a 
weary hour had dragged by ere they 
cleared the last of the headlands and 
sighted the esbouchure of the Sanga Riv- 
er. The seething bar was not the only 
obstacle they saw before them; and in- 
deed, as the bar had been protected from 
the prevailing wind, it was less angry than 
might have been expected. The only 
thing that Moray did see, after the first 
glance, was a fleet of prahus advancing 
pleasantly from the opposite direction. 
Then the pirates were a reality; they had 
drifted apparently in place of being driv- 
en; and, in any case, they numbered at 
least three times his force, and so effec- 
tually sealed the entrance to the Sanga. 
Had a weaker man found himself in a 
similar situation, he would have appealed 
to the headlong courage of his followers, 
and endeavored to force a passage at 
all hazards. Moray weighed the circum- 
stances, and acknowledged that the at- 
tempt would be desperate. The best 
thing that could be done was to take 
counsel deliberately, and he had an admi- 
rable counsellor at his elbow. He sig- 
nalled to Pangaran Jaffir, who was follow- 
ing in his wake, and in another moment 
that chief was alongside. All the Malay’s 
hereditary animosities were roused by the 
sight of feudal enemies who must have 
ravaged his territory frequently before. 
But being a veteran warrior, eager as he 
was to strike them, he preferred to make 
sure before he struck. Knowing the “lie 
of the land,” and having grasped the situ- 
ation, he had a plan of operations cut and 
dried. He had people with him who 
knew a path used by the crews of fishing- 
boats, which led to a village in the jungle. 
From that village there were woodland 
paths, which debouched upon Sanga in 
the vicinity of the residency; and by fol- 
lowing them, if Moray did not anticipate 
the pirates, at all events he might hope to 
deliver the attack before they had done 
any great mischief. 

The plan was no sooner suggested than 
decided upon. Moray’s little squadron 
ostentatiously backed water and beat a 
retreat, to the great glorification of the 
enemy, who had been observing them. 
As they drew back behind cover of the 
headland, they heard the clamor of shouts 
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and of drums beaten in triumph. “He 
laughs best who laughs last,” soliloquized 
Moray grimly, as, full of fears and hopes, 
he pressed forward the disembarkation. 

There were others who were watching 
the approach of the piratical fleet with 
interest nearly as intense. The barbar- 
ous levies that beset the settlement wel- 
comed the approach of their ferocious 
allies; while Matusin was in presence of 
an onslaught he could hardly hope to 
withstand. He had marked, too, the ad- 
vance of the prahus from the opposite 
direction, and when he saw them with- 
draw, he had been more disheartened than 
surprised. It would have been nothing 
less than madness to face the force op- 
posed to them. All the same, in bitter- 
ness of spirit, and in an interview which 
Grace had sought with him, he had said 
something of broken pledges and of the 
resident failing them at need. Then 
Grace had flashed out, and seldom had an 
outbreak of temper been better timed. 

“ My father is with these men; and he 
will either die or cut his waytous. If he 
could turn his back on his only daughter, 
he would never fail the followers who look 
to him for support.” 

I do not pretend to say that even the 
quick-witted Malay could follow Miss 
Moray’s exact words. But even better 
than by the translation attempted by her 
handmaiden, it was emphasized by the 
girl’s eyes and indignant attitude. He 
knew he was being pushed hard to the 
wall; be was determined to sell his life 
dearly if he must part with it; and he 
turned to the chiefs and the head-men 
who surrounded him. He told them that 
the white leader was at hand, and coming 
to their help; his daughter, who was in 
mysterious communication with her father, 
knew it; and if they set manfully about 
the defence, they might make sure of a 
speedy deliverance. In fact, his address 
was a free reading of the maxim, that the 
gods help those who help themselves ; and 
he spoke to men who held their lives so 
cheaply, that with that superstitious en 
couragement they became positively reck- 
less. The strategy of the Malays was 
simple enough. They must fall back on 
the defence of the town, and make good 
the stockades. 
have met the assailing flotilla in the river; 
but with his weakened forces and the few 
prahus at his disposal, that was altogether 
out of the question. 

As with the war of the elements the day 
before, there was a lull and a breathing- 
time before the storm burst. The pirates 


Matusin would gladly | 
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probably spent it in communicating with 
their friends on shore, and combining 
some plan of operations that might carry 
the defences with a rush. As for the de- 
fenders, they had been dismissed to their 
posts, where they seemed likely to be 
awkwardly embarrassed by the frightened 
women who clung to them. 

At the residency, if there was extreme 
excitement, there was comparative calm. 
There were Malay guards, but the gates 
had been closed against intruders; and 
the few Europeans had no families to care 
for them. Then Grace, rising to the 
emergency, had been here, there, and 
everywhere. If there were cowards with- 
in the precincts, it was difficult to show 
timidity before the beautiful young woman 
so heroically serene. A Jeanne d’Arc, 
whether medizval or modern, is a mighty 
influence in circumstances of the kind; 
and if Grace was carrying herself so res- 
olutely in public, it was because she had 
risen from her knees only the moment 
before. 

Mr. Rafferty was likewise religious after 
his fashion, but he only crossed himself 
and invoked the saints, in such appalling 
circumstances as the storm. Now, in his 
anxiety for the big fight to begin, he was 
restless, like the sea-birds before a hurri- 
cane. He was ready to talk to anybody 
who would listen, and vague fancies of 
scientific warfare were floating in his ex- 
cited brain. So he joined Miss Moray, 
who had gone up to her watch-tower, and 
was looking wistfully down the river at 
the blockading war-boats. 

“ Thim pirates are taking it remarkably 
aisy, miss; bad luck to them,” remarked 
Mr. Rafferty respectfully, by way of open- 
ing the conversation. “It’s a pity but we 
could send thim down a few fire-ships or 
some half-dozen of tarpadoes by way of an 
agreeable surprise.” 

Grace started; the idea seemed.a good 
one; the difficulty was the impossibility 
of realizing it, and half unconsciously she 
shook her head. 

“Of course it’s out of the question,” 
continued Mr. Rafferty, in answer ; “for 
Mathieson and his benighted savages 
have none of the matarials at hand. But 
divil a one of me would ask betther spoort 
than to see the boats in a blaze, and the 
| beggars on board of them swimming for 
their lives.” 

There were no torpedoes, it was true; 
there were neither the men nor the mate- 
|rials for a despatch of fire-boats; yet, 
| looking at the situation not in the light of 
| Sport, but very seriously, it struck Grace 
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that there might be something in Raffer- 
ty’s notion. With searching glances she 
embraced the scene before her eyes, and 
then she commanded Rafferty to guide 
her to Matusin. The restless Irishman 
asked nothing better; and, though mor- 
tally curious, he had the discretion to ask 
no questions. Grace at that moment had 
something of her father’s look when at his 
sternest; her knitted eyebrows and her 
compressed lips repressed all familiarity, 
and forwardness stood abashed before 
dignity. 

If the Malay chief was in any way put 
out by the English girl’s proposal, it was 
only that it had not occurred to himself, 
being so entirely in accordance with the 
traditions of Malay bush-fighting. 

“The day is drawing on,” Grace had 
begun, looking upwards towards the slop- 
ing sun; ‘*your enemies will scarcely 
attack you before morning.” 

The Malay would not commit himself, 
but seemed inclined to agree. Then 
Grace broached a scheme, which Raffer- 
ty’s crude idea had suggested. The pi- 
rates had brought up at a point where the 
estuary was closing rapidly into the deep, 
narrow channel of the river. Their boats 
had let down their anchors or lashed 
themselves to trees on the banks; one 
way or another, in their overweening con- 
fidence, they were crowded, hampered, 
and careless. On either side of the river 
stretched the forest with the dense under- 
growth dried up into tinder after the pro- 
longed drought, for the sultriness and the 
sunshine had already licked up the deluge 
that had fallen the day before. And the 
wind, if it came in gusts, was still setting 
steadily from the eastward. 

“Why,” said Grace, “should you not 
wait for the dusk, and then set a light to 
the jungle? If the fire does nothing else, 
it will delay the attack, and the hours we 
gain are everything, when my father and 
his people are outside there.” 

Matusin being half a savage, and having 
life and property at stake, swallowed down 
any feelings of petty jealousy. Gallantly 
he sank on one knee to kiss the hand of 
the fair counsellor, and then begged per- 
mission to withdraw to make the arrange- 
ments for the conflagration. And when 
Grace had thanked Rafferty for the idea 
she had utilized, the Irishman only asked, 
by way of recompense, that the young 
lady would “ hurry back to the residency, 
and lave him free to go with the niggers, 
and superinthend.” 

If the pirates kept watch and ward at 
all, it was on the side of the settlement 
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they were threatening. But, in fact, there 
was little discipline or order, and each 
man did as seemed right in his own eyes. 
In short, they had sold the hide of the 
bear they meant to hunt and kill on the 
morrow. Some were feasting, singing, 
and carousing ; others were sleeping the 
sleep of the oblivious, through a din that 
might have awakened the Seven Sleepers. 
On some boats the fires were blazing up, 
or had smouldered down among the cin- 
ders in the braziers; in others, the fires 
had gone out altogether. Here there 
would be a patch of blinding glare; here 
the moonshine was softly silvering the wa- 
ter; and there there was utter darkness, 
beneath the black shadows of the trees. 

Had there been watchers placed in the 
stillness of the night, the first warning 
would have been in the shape of a faint 
crackling. As it was, thanks to the noise, 
no one lent an ear to that admonition; 
while, owing to the mingled glare of the 
fires with the moonshine, that partially 
illuminated the fleet, no one detected a 
sporadic glimmering among the trees, like 
the lights of some scores of gigantic glow- 
worms. But the fires had been kindled 
close at hand and in many places, and 
they spread and blazed up with marvel- 
lous rapidity. One minute the fleet was 
either mad with revelry or sunk in slum- 
ber; the next, each soul on board was on 
foot, and face to face with an appalling’ 
catastrophe. The flames that were roar- 
ing up the great stems of the trees, finding 
fuel in the luxuriant growth of the creep- 
ers, were leaping from branch to branch 
overhead, and darkening the skies above 
the glare with the smoke from an infernal 
illumination. The flames twisted them- 
selves serpent-like round each pendent 
festoon and drooping withe till they sput- 
tered and went out in the current of the 
river that rippled in streams of blood, as 
it ran by in the crimson glow. And 
through the red blaze and the rising roar 
came the shrill shrieks of the monkeys 
and other miserable animals being con- 
sumed —had anybody had ears to hear 
them. Had Matusin been a born leader 
instead of being merely a quick-witted 
warrior, he would have contrived an at- 
tack on the fleet for that moment, and 
turned the panic into an overwhelming 
disaster. But having failed to contem- 
plate probabilities, or to count the chances, 
he was only looking on from a distance, 
rubbing his hands, and congratulating 
himself. Nor did he even take the neces- 
sary precautions to regulate the course of 
the flames he had kindled. 
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The pirates, horror-stricken and taken 
by surprise, were left to save themselves 
as they could. In the instincts of self- 
preservation, there was no lack of activity. 
Lithe figures, stripped nearly to the skin, 
were observed bounding about in the re- 
flections of the fires, dragging at anchors 
or hauling at ropes. Prabhu after prahu 
was seen to push out from “the ruck,” 
the crews getting to the sweeps, as they 
floated themselves clear on the current. 
One or two of the boats were abandoned, 
that had been lashed too securely to the 
blazing trees. But on the whole, the as- 
sailing squadron had been rather fright- 
ened than hurt. Not a few of the craft 
showed like moths that had singed their 
wings at a candle. Not a few of the 
crews were burned, as a very great many 
were scorched. But as the men of all 
these amphibious fighting races can swim 
like sharks, no one perished in the water 
who had not been crippled by the fire. 
And so the scared and scattered fleet 
assembled and came to anchor again, in 
a little bay immediately within the bar. 

Matusin had scored the trick and might 
have won the game, had he boldly played 
out his trumps. As it was, he left his 
discomfited adversaries free to take their 
revenge; and when they sent their scouts 
out to reconnoitre, they found that the 
fire had been by no means an unmixed 
misfortune to them. Matusin had kin- 
dled his firebrands in a sense of absolute 
security. A broad belt of thin orchards 
and cultivated ground separated the dense 
jungle from the settlement. He had, per- 
haps, forgotten the fringe of trees that 
ran along the bank of the river; but that 
fringe, feeding the fires, had conducted 
them along to the stockades. A breadth 
of a score of yards or more had been con- 
sumed, or charred; and the scouts, slip- 
ping back to the chiefs who sent them, 
had reported a practicable breach. As 
for the garrison, in their intoxication over 
the discomfiture of their enemies, they 
thought of nothing in the mean time but 
rejoicings and congratulations. They 
knew that the watchful assailants in the 
bush would be in consternation at the 
disaster to their allies. 

When they least expected it, they had 
a disagreeable awakening. The enemy 
they believed to be demoralized was seen 
coming up the river again, with all the 
impulsion of double-banked sets of oars, 
smarting from recent fright and bodily 
injuries, and animated by the assurance 
of a speedy revenge. While the leading 
prahus swept up the river, facing the 





desultory fire of the field-pieces in the 
works, a body of warriors, flung quickly 
ashore, hurled themselves forward on the 
enfeebled stockades. The charred stakes 
were shivered before their rush like paste. 
board; the defenders fell at their posts, 
or sought safety in flight; the allies in 
the woods, with answering yells, came 
swarming over the palisades ; and before 
any serious resistance was even begun, 
the settlement had been virtually carried, 
The rush on the residency from the river- 
side was irresistible. There, again, the 
Malays on guard were either speared or 
cut to pieces or scattered. The terri- 
ble krises made deadly play. The few 
Europeans, according to their tempera- 
ments, either resisted or cried for quar- 
ter; not that it made much difference 
how they behaved, since the brave man 
and the coward met acommon fate. Poor 
Rafferty, who had scented the battle from 
afar like Job’s war-horse, was naturally 
one of the first to be knocked upon the 
head; and as for the lady for whom he 
would have given his life, her fate, al- 
though she was merely a prisoner, seemed 
hardly preferable to his. Swooning and 
in despair, now that the worst had come, 
just as she had been giving heartfelt 
thanks for an almost miraculous deliver- 
ance, Grace was carried in the arms of 
triumphant barbarians on board the galley 
of the piratical leader. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE SACK OF SANGA. 


MoraAy’s idea was naturally to get his 
little forces together and go straight to 
the rescue of his daughter. But Panga- 
ran Jaffir opposed plausible arguments 
and a passive resistance not to be over- 
come. He urged that as yet they were 
so few in number, the venture must be 
doubtful or even desperate, considering 
that, before they reached the settlement, 
they might have to make a running fight 
of it through the jungle. It was most 
unlikely that the enemy would make the 
attack that evening, and if they did risk it, 
they would certainly be repulsed. Mean- 
time they themselves would be hourly 
gaining reinforcements ; for already sev- 
eral of the prahus of their scattered fleet 
could be seen coming up behind. Finally, 
neither he nor any of his people would 
undertake to guide the advance, at the 
risk of going astray and being benighted. 
The Malay, bold as a lion in daylight, was 
by no means proof against the terrors of 
the forest in the darkness, especially after 
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his superstition had been awakened in the 
horrors of the recent storm. 

Moray gnashed his teeth, but resigned 
himself. There was truth, after all, in 
what the Malay said, and he believed that 
Sanga could not be carried except after 
hard fighting. For that evening, at least, 
it was surely safe, and-his relieving party 
on the morrow would have manifold 
chances in its favor. So, lighting their 
fires, the Sarambang men bivouacked on 
astrip of shingly beach, where now and 
again they welcomed the arrival of the 
stragglers. There was no merriment or 
carousing, as on board of the hostile fleet ; 
the men were weary with the work, and far 
from being in good spirits. Moray saw 
that even could he have persuaded them to 
advance, he could have hoped to accom- 
plish little with such followers. 

He had lain down and tried hard to 
sleep. He was weary like the others with 
the double strain on mind and body, and 
he needed rest for the morrow. But rest 
would not come at his call. He turned 
and tossed, with the flames of the watch- 
fires dancing before his eyes, till the 
swarthy figures that from time to time 
flitted across them seemed like so many 
restless fiends to his distempered senses. 
He felt gloomy forebodings he could too 


easily explain, and it was scarcely a relief 
to rise and pace the beach, looking out 
through the calm silence of the night on 
the twinkling heavens and the tossing sea. 
Naturally his eyes were directed towards 
Sanga, for there was the loadstone that 


attracted his thoughts. When suddenly 
he rubbed those aching eyes of his, and 
stood gazing with fixed attention. A faint, 
ruddy gleam was streaking the sky above 
the tops of the forest trees. He fancied 
at first it might be the flashing of sheet- 
lightning, but it was too steady for that. 
It brightened, it reddened, and quickly ex- 
tended itself, till it spanned the horizon 
in a fiery arch, quenching those twinkling 
Stars in its blaze, and darkening with 
clouds of smoke, the deep azure of the 
heavens. It was the glare of a great con- 
flagration, hanging over the site of the set- 
tlement. Assuredly Sanga was being 
sacked, and — his daughter ! — his-daugh- 
ter! 

Moray was neither the man nor in the 
mood to stand like Lord Ullin, wringing 
his hands and lamenting. There was no 
waste of wild water before him — only a 
broad belt of jungle, with foot-tracks that 
were known to lead through it. In adozen 
of strides, or rather of bounds, the old 
deerstalker was standing over the Malay 
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chief, shaking him by the shoulder. One 
touch would have sufficed. In a second 
Pangaran Jaffir was on his legs; in a sec- 
ond or two more, he had all his wits about 
him. Moray had meant to command or to 
press immediate action. But there was 
no need. The swarthy Malay, in spite of 
the hue of the skin, sympathized with the 
white chieftain and father. His chivalry 
was enlisted; his manhood was in ques- 
tion ; and whether he had reposed himself 
with an hour or two of sleep or not, his 
superstitious tremors had been dissipated. 
Rather to forearm the friend of his sultan 
against casualties than for any other rea- 
son, he warned or reminded him that it 
was no easy matter to grope their way 
through thick jungle in the darkness. 
The guides had but vague recollections of 
the localities, which might be beset by 
bands of ambushed warriors familiar with 
them. But so much said, he gave his 
orders peremptorily, and in ten minutes 
the whole of the party was on foot, and 
in readiness to follow their leaders. If 
there were still fear or reluctance, the bold- 
est did not dare give a sign of it. Pan- 
garan had a hot temper and a heavy hand. 

But * the more haste, the worse speed,” 
is a time-honored proverb that is very 
true ; and so Moray found to his cost. It 
was tedious work and frightfully aggravat- 
ing, leading weary if not unwilling men 
through a gloomy labyrinth of winding 
wood tracks, To besure they were never 
going very far wrong, for each false path 
soon ended in a cul-de-sac. To be sure 
they could steer their course by the con- 
flagration, which threw a fixed beacon 
light from the goal of the march, whenever 
they came into low scrub or a clearing. 
But reluctant and dispirited men began to 
drag their limbs more and more painfully; 
and the spirits sank with the failing flesh. 
The self-possessed Moray was wellnigh 
maddened. Suspense was being strained, 
till it became almost intolerable; he felt 
inclined to cast himself down under a 
bush in despair, like the Israelitish proph- 
et in the wilderness ; and yet, for the life 
and honor of his daughter, he dared not 
break down. All depended on his keep- 
ing up his courage; the tremblers who 
followed must draw encouragement from 
him, if they were to be ready to show 
themselves men with the daybreak. His 
great comfort was in the bearing of Pan- 
garan Jaffir. That veteran warrior stepped 
out like a lad; he had entirely recovered 
his shaken nerve, and showed the counsel 
in moments of difficulty of a bush-fighter 
of ripe experience. And in strange con- 
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trast to his domineering demeanor to his 
men, he won Moray’s most cordial grati- 
tude by silent but eloquent expressions of 
sympathy. More than once in the dark- 
ness he clasped the Scotchman’s hand, or 
laid a light touch of cheerful consolation 
on his shoulder. It might have seemed 
matter of thankfulness that they had no 
fighting to face; a sudden attack upon 
their files in the dark must have begun 
with a panic and ended in a massacre. 
But that Moray took for a melancholy 
sign, and as they still groped their way 
unopposed, his heart felt heavier and 
heavier. They surprised a forest hamlet 
with its women and children, but they 
neither cared nor needed to stop and ask 
questions. The men must have gone for- 
ward to the sack of Sanga, where the 
vultures of the woods were gathering to 
the carnage. 

The more haste, the worse speed; and 
the sun had already risen over the oppo- 
site trees before they saw the glimmerings 
of daylight though the thinning skirts of 
the jungle. Father as he was, Moray 
had enough of the sage and the soldier in 
him to consent to call a halt to dress the 
column, while scouts were sent creeping 
forward. The scouts came back with the 
astounding report that there were no signs 
of a fire in the settlement. They had 
gone no further than the stockades behind 
the residency. The defences were ap- 
parently without defenders; but the roof 
and walls of the residency and other 
houses seemed intact. 

Tossed about with violent revulsions of 
feeling, now hoping and now despairing, 
the cool Strathconan was no longer to be 
restrained. Like one of his young High- 
land deerhounds slipped on the slot of 
the wounded deer, he would have flung 
himself on the horns of a stag at bay. 
Pangaran Jaffir did not attempt to hold 
him back; indeed his old blood and his 
warlike ardor were already both at the 
boiling-point. The men now quickly ral- 
lied and mustered in loose order beneath 
the open fringe of the forest; there was 
a rush, in which they took the stockades 
in their stride; they crossed the enclos- 
ures of the residency at a run, with its 
master still well to the front, and they 
burst through its unprotected windows 
and doors, some of them swarming up the 
pillars of the verandahs. 

Hangings had been torn down and the 
furniture wrecked. Lighter articles of any 
value had been swept away, with a clean- 
ness and celerity that would have done 
honor to the myrmidons of a London 
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cheap broker. The storm had passed ev- 
erywhere and shattered everything; and 
on the other side of the house, where 
resistance had been made, corpses were 
strewed over the lawn and through the 
flowers. 

The distracted father searched every- 
where; he hunted high and low, and all 
in vain. Grace’s little sitting-room and 
her bedroom had been rudely violated like 
the rest; only from under a fallen mos- 
quito-net crawled poor Finette, piteously 
moaning and badly wounded by the thrust 
of a Malay &rzs. It was touching to see 
the poor dog cheer up at the sight of her 
master; drag herself along the floor to 
his feet, and cover his hands with her 
caresses. And Moray was touched; it 
was no shame to his manhood that he 
caught her up in his arms and covered 
her with his kisses. But unhappily the 
dog, which did all but speak, could tell 
him nothing of her mistress. So he set 
her gently down again, dropped from the 
window on to the ground, and hurried 
after his followers into the gardens to 
pursue his investigations. 

A shout drew him away to a clump of 
shrubbery. As chance would have it, it 
was the very thicket where Rafferty had 
ensconced himself on the eventful even- 
ing when he sought his interview with 
Grace. And there lay poor Mr. Rafferty 
again, but on this occasion quite unable 
to bestir himself. Indeed, as he said 
subsequently, it was only by a miracle, 
and by virtue of the blessed crucifix he 
always wore next to his skin, that the life 
of the hard-fighting Irishman had been 
spared. Be that as it may, he had simply 
been“ kilt,” in other words, he had merely 
had his head broken, — with a chance 
wound in the chest, “that counted little 
one way or the other,”—and then had 
been tumbled into the thicket. Now, be- 
ing picked up by “thim friendly niggers,” 
he dragged himself on to one elbow and 
tried to “spake.” But it was not till the 
sight of the resident made it worth while, 
that he strove to string some articulate 
sentences together; nor did he succeed 
in making himself intelligible till after an 
internal application of spirits. Impatient 
as he was, Moray had held back his flask; 
arrack seemed hardly to be the thing for 
a wounded European in the circumstances. 
But Rafferty made an effort, seized it, 
swallowed, and delivered himself : — 

“Sure it’s the finest medicine in the 
world, and it goes down like mother’s 
milk. For now,” he added, recalling his 
temperance pledge with a dreamy sigh, 
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“I’m free from my promise.” Then re- 
membering what had passed, in his weak- 
ness he fairly broke down. At last Mo- 
ray did prevail on him to speak, though 
the thought of the pain he was involun- 
tarily inflicting nearly gave the warm- 
hearted Irishman a relapse. The house 
had been taken from the other side when 
he was making a fight of it in the veran- 
dah looking seaward. The last thing he 
had seen of Miss Grace, she was being 
carried to the river in the arms of a big 
barbarian. He had made a dash to the 
rescue, “but they were too many for me 
—bad luck to them. They knocked me 
flaton my back here, and I saw no more 
till ye wakened me. But you’ll be going 
after her, sir, and you'll take me with 
you,” added Mr. Rafferty. “ You can lay 
me down in the bottom of one of the boats 
till I'm wanted; and anyhow, when the 
fighting begins, you may trust Jack Raf- 
ferty to come up to time.” 

Mr. Rafferty’s request, mad as it was, 
served the purpose of rousing Moray from 
his stupefaction. His child was gone; 
the settlement was seemingly evacuated 
by the enemy; whatever the chances, 
there was nothing for it but to take up 
the chase, without unnecessarily losing 
one moment. But it was his destiny in 
those two dismal days to have his patience 
strained almost beyond the endurable. 
This man, who had prided himself upon 
cool self-control, was perpetualiy breaking 
his teeth against obstacles nearly insur- 
mountable. Matusin was dead or had 
disappeared, and the survivors of the gar- 
rison had vanished with him. As for the 
followers of Pangaran Jaffir, they had 
scattered themselves about through the 
town in search of any stray articles to 
plunder; and the boats they were accus- 


tomed to man were left in the bay beyond | 


the forest. Before he could lay hands on 
Pangaran, before that chief,could get the 
body of his people together again, much 
invaluable time had been wasted. Even 
then, with the scratch crews of strangers 
assembled round the Sanga prahus, it was 
hard work getting a flotilia to sea. The 
Sarambang people objected to being taken 
away from the joys of pillaging, and they 
knew, besides, that they were terribly 
overmatched, should the enemy be in- 
clined to shorten sail and offer battle. 
Even Pangaran — and not unnaturally in 
the circumstances — gave the order for 
embarkation much against his will. His 
common sense told him that if he were 
not going to sea on a wild-goose chase, 
he was staking life and reputation against 


desperate odds. Hours had gone by be- 
fore the boats were hastily supplied with 
some provisions and water; and if the 
start was effected at last, Moray saw only 
too plainly that it was because the crews 
were encouraged by the thought that a 
stern chase is a long chase, especially 
when the chased is the stronger, and has 
practically unlimited law. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
SUNS AND METEORS. 


IT may seem strange to associate suns 
and meteors, fixed stars and shooting stars. 
One can scarcely imagine bodies more 
unlike — suns, the mightiest, because the 
most massive, of all the subjects of astro- 
nomical research, and meteors, many of 
which are so small that in their brief rush 
through our air they are entirely dissi- 
pated, and in a sense destroyed. For 
millions, nay, for hundreds of millions of 
years, a sun endures, pouring forth mo- 
ment by moment supplies of light and heat 
— the life of worlds circling around him — 
in quantities so enormous that the human 
mind is utterly unable to conceive them. 
The falling star glows but for a few sec- 
onds, and then its brief career comes to 
an end. Weighed in the scales of science, 
the suns which people space are found to 
outweigh, severally, such globes as our 
earth, hundreds of thousands of times; 
the falling star has also been weighed, 
and its average weight is found to be but 
a few grains. 

Yet, as shooting stars have been un- 
mistakably associated with comets, which 
seem so utterly unlike them, so have they 
now been connected, by evidence which 
seems too strong to be resisted, with suns. 
| Quite recently, indeed, meteors of a cer- 
tain kind have been discovered which tell 

us that respecting the noblest order of 
suns which no instruments made by man 
| could have revealed. 

Let us briefly consider the line of rea- 
| soning by which it has been shown that 
large numbers of the meteoric bodies 
| which reach our earth from outer space 
/have been ejected from the interior of 
suns, or of bodies in a sunlike state. We 

may then examine the new discovery, and 
consider its bearing on the theory of the 
| origin of meteors. 

| In former times it was the received 
theory respecting meteors that they had 
their origin in the upper regions of the 





|air. But it was at length proved that, 
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instead of that long-received theory, a 
theory which had been rejected as too ab- 
surd for credence must be accepted. It 
was found that meteors reach our earth 
from interplanetary space. As Humboldt 
well expressed it: ‘They bring to the 
earth extra-terrestrial matter; they are 
the only messengers which reach us from 
regions outside the world on which we 
live.” 

But the nature of their paths was long 
unknown. All that had been proved was 
that they travel in flights around the sun 
as their ruling centre. The proof was 
twofold. Because shooting stars are seen 
in showers on special days of the year — 
not of each year, but still so often as to 
show that the coincidence of date is no 
mere accident —it is certain that they 
travel on paths crossing the track of the 
earth at particular points. Each star- 
shower having a special date forms a 
distinct system. The second proof was 
equally decisive. The meteor paths dur- 
ing any great display always seem to radi- 
ate from the same fixed point on the star 
sphere, no matter how many hours the 
display may last, or how much, therefore, 
that point may change in position with 
regard to the horizon. It follows that 
their paths are parallel before they reach 
the earth. 

The last point is to be specially noticed. 
It not only affords a subsidiary proof of 
what was already established by the agree- 
ment of dates. It tells us something new 
about the meteors and their movements. 
The observer on earth is carried round 
the earth’s axis during the display, by the 
earth’s motion of rotation. This motion, 
though slow compared with the movement 
of the earth in her revolution around the 
sun, is nevertheless considerable in itself, 
At the equator, a point on the earth’s sur- 
face moves rather more than one thousand 
miles an hour; in latitude 45° north or 
south, the rate of motion is about seven 
hundred and fifty miles an hour. (London 
is carried round the earth’s axis at the 
rate of more than ten miles per minute.) 
Now the earth travels round the sun at 
the rate of eighteen and one-half miles in 
a second, and meteors would usually cross 
the earth’s track with velocities greater 
than these, since a body travelling (as 
most meteors travel) around the sun, on 
an orbit extending far beyond the earth’s, 
would have at the earth’s distance from 
the sun a velocity of about twenty-six 
miles per second. The effects then of 
the earth’s rotational movement, as hour 
by hour an observer’s direction of motion 
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(due to this cause) is altered, can but 
slightly modify the apparent direction of 
meteoric motion. Still it might be ex. 
pected that in many cases these effects 
(which may be compared to the apparent 
change in the direction of rainfall, as our 
motion through the rain, in walking or 
riding, is modified) would be recognized. 
The circumstance that no observer of 
meteors has ever detected such effects 
shows that in all cases hitherto dealt with 
the velocities with which meteors encoun- 
ter, or overtake, or pass athwart the earth 
are enormously greater than the velocities 
with which points on the earth’s surface 
are carried round her axis, and greater 
also than the velocities which the earth 
can communicate to bodies approaching 
her from outside.* 

From Olmstead’s demonstrated theory 
of meteors (the credit of which has been 
very calmly bestowed of late on persons 
who had done no more than note a few 
circumstances consistent with it) has been 
followed, since 1866, by a series of inter- 
esting discoveries. It has been shown 
that the meteors of November 13-14 travel 
in a period of thirty-three and one-third 
years round the sun in a path extending 
beyond the orbit of the planet Uranus, 
and passing very close to this orbit at one 
point. It has been shown further that the 
meteors of August 10-11 and of Novem- 
ber 13-14 travel on the tracks of known 
comets. It has been rendered highly 
probable that every meteor system tells us 
of the course of a comet, though not nec- 
essarily of a comet now in existence, while 
every comet is followed by a train of me- 
teoric attendants. This train, by the way, 
must by no means be confounded with the 
comet’s tail—a very different formation 
and occupying an entirely different posi- 
tion. In the only case where the earth 
has ever been known to be approaching 
the track of a known comet, prediction 
was made (by Professor Alexander Her- 
schel and myself) that a display of shoot- 
ingystars would be seen, radiating froma 
particular point of the heavens, at the time 
when the earth was plunging through that 
comet’s train of meteoric attendants; and 
this prediction was fulfilled to the letter. 


* The velocity which the earth could communicate to 
a body drawn to her surface from an indefinitely great 
distance by her own attraction only would be nearly 
seven miles per second; but the bodies which come 
near the earth, or actually encounter her, are already 
travelling, for the most part, with much greater veloci- 
ties, communicated by solar attraction ; and she has not 
time, during their swift rush towards or past her, to 
impart more than a tithe of the velocity which she could 
communicate were she alone at work upon them, and 
they had no sun-imparted velocities. 
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We may fairly infer that what has been 
shown of all the comets whose paths have 
crossed the earth’s track is true of comets 
generally. 

When so much as this was known about 
shooting stars, it was natural that astron- 
omers should begin to form ideas as to 
the origin of these bodies. Accordingly 
atheory was advanced in 1866 by Signor 
Schiaparelli of Milan, which, because no 
one at tlhe time dwelt on any of its short- 
comings, or advanced any other theory, 
has come to be regarded by many as an 
accepted theory, and was so spoken of re- 
cently by Professor Young, of Princeton, 
N.j., in his farewell address before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Schiaparelli’s theory was this: He as- 
sumed that flights of meteors are travel- 
ling about through the realms of interstel- 
lar space in the form of nebulous clouds. 
Under the attraction of some sun towards 
which their course has already in some 
degree directed them, they move towards 
the region wherein his family are travel- 
ling. If by chance a flight of meteors 
should come near enough to one of the 
members of such a family, it is deflected 
from the course it had been following, and 
may (under particular conditions) be re- 
tarded. If so the future course of that 


flight of meteors will be a closed though 
eccentric orbit around the sun attended 


on by that disturbing planet. Such closed 
orbit will necessarily pass through the 
point where that disturbance was produced 
by which the meteor flight was, in a sense, 
captured. The theory requires further 
that an immense number of such captures 
should be made. For our earth passes 
through great numbers of meteor flights, 
and it is certain that for each meteor sys- 
tem (among those captured) through which 
our earth passes, there must be millions 
to which she does not draw near. 

That this speculation—for it is obvi- 
ously nothing more — should be described 
by so careful a student of astronomy as 
Professor Young, in terms implying that 
it is a theory based on the thorough inves- 
tigation of an adequate amount of evi- 
dence, is strange, to say the least of it. 
One speaks of the Copernican system as 
the received theory of planetary motion, 
but even Laplace’s widely known hypoth- 
esis of the origin of the planetary system 
is not called the “ received theory.” New- 
ton’s theory of universal gravitation is 
received, but Le Sage’s speculation re- 
specting the origin of the force of attrac- 
tion is regarded as a speculation only. In 
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like manner the theory that meteor sys- 
tems travel around the sun, or rather that 
all meteoric bodies reach our earth from 
outside with planetary velocities, is es- 
tablished by evidence which cannot be 
shaken; but the suggestion that meteors 
are drawn from interstellar space by our 
sun’s attraction, and then by the casual 
intervention of one or other of the giant 
planets forced to travel on a closed path 
around the sun, is but a speculation, as 
little based on any real evidence as the 
old-fashioned idea that rain comes down 
upon the earth from some great reservoir 
of water above the crystalline. 

Of the general idea that meteors, and 
therefore comets, come to us from inter- 
stellar space, it may be said that in one 
sense it is manifestly probable, if not cer- 
tain, in regard at least to many systems 
of meteors. Of many comets and mete- 
ors we have to admit that unquestionably 
the region whence they came on their last 
visit to the earth was that vast realm out- 
side the solar domain which we call inter- 
stellar space. It is one thing, however, 
to admit this, another and a very different 
matter to regard interstellar space as a 
sort of breeding-place for meteors and 
comets. To explain them thus is to in- 
terpret a marvel by a miracle. It may be 
difficult to say whence meteors came to 
occupy in such inconceivable numbers 
the interstellar spaces; but it would be 
hopeless to attempt to show how they 
might be understood to have been there 
from the beginning. 

But while there is this overwhelming 
negative objection to Schiaparelli’s spec- 
ulation, which in effect explains nothing, 
there is a positive objection of the most 
decisive nature. It is one which I pointed 
out long since, one whose validity has 
been admitted, and one which has never 
yet been in any way answered — though 
Professor Young has suggested that pos- 
sibly some way of answering it may yet 
be suggested. 

I will not here enter on the considera- 
tions, chiefly mathematical, on which the 
objection I am about to indicate is based. 
I will note only what is the certain result 
of applying mathematical tests. The giant 
planets cannot do what Schiaparelli’s the- 
ory requires that they should do. The 
individual members of a flight of meteors 
travelling from interstellar space towards 
the solar system szay chance to pass near 
enough to one of the giant planets to be 
caused thenceforth to travel on closed 
paths around the sun; nay, the flight it- 
self might be captured (in this sense) 
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bodily. But there is no possible way in 
which a flight of meteors, consisting, like 
the November meteors (the Leonids *) and 
the August meteors (the Perseids*), of 
many billions of billions of discrete bod- 
ies, could be so captured by a member of 
the sun’s family, even by the giant Jupiter 
himself, as to travel on the paths which 
these systems actually pursue. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if the Leonids have been cap- 
tured at all, as Schiaparelli imagined, it 
must have been by Uranus, whose cap- 
turing power is utterly insignificant com- 
pared with that possessed by Jupiter and 
Saturn; while the Perseids, if captured 
by any member of the solar system, must 
have been captured either by some planet 
exterior to Neptune or by the earth her- 
self; for the Leonids only approach the 
orbit of Uranus and the earth in their 
course around the sun, while the Perseids 
approach the orbit of no known planet 
except the earth. Now, taking the Leo- 
nids (for, be it observed, a single instance 
will suffice, and the Leonids have long 
been regarded as strikingly illustrating 
Schiaparelli’s theory), we find that for a 
single member of this family to have had 
its path changed from one passing out 
into interstellar space to one having a 
period of thirty-three and one-fourth years 
— the actual period in which the Leonids 
complete their circuit—that meteoric 
body must have passed very close indeed 
tothe globe of Uranus. Accertain amount 
of the meteor’s motion would have had to 
be withdrawn by the attractive power of 
Uranus, and as the velocity eventually 
abstracted is only the excess of the quan- 
tity abstracted during one part of the time 
when the body was near Uranus over the 
quantity added during the rest of that 
time, it is clear that Uranus must work 
very hard to produce the desired effect on 
a body which rushes past the planet with 
a sun-imparted velocity of several miles 
per second. When details are consid- 
ered, it is found that the approach of a 
meteor to Uranus, as the meteor came in 
from outer space, would have to be so 
very close as to preclude the possibility 
that a flight of many billions of billions of 
meteors could a// pass near enough to 
have that path assigned to them along 
which a@/Z the Leonids actually travel. 
And so with other cases — with every 
other case where the actual periods, and 
therefore velocities, of meteors are known. 


* The reader is not to suppose that the Leonids are | 


the only November meteors, or the Perseids the only 
August meteors; I add these names to show which 
particular set of November meteors and which particular 
set of August meteors I am referring to. 





Despite the opinion of Dr. Young, that 
in some way or other this objection may 
be explained away, I venture to say with 
the utmost confidence (and I think undue 
confidence about such matters is not a 
fault with which I can be charged) that 
the giant planets cannot have captured 
one of the flights of meteors whose true 
period of revolution has been determined, 
It may be that some among the four hun- 
dred or so of meteor systems which the 
earth encounters in the course of each 
yearly circuit around the sun have been 
captured in this particular way; but, so 
far as known facts are concerned, and 
especially those known facts which led 
Schiaparelli to formulate his so-called the- 
ory, it is certain not only that we have no 
evidence in its favor, but that ail the real 
evidence is opposed to it. 

It was this which led me to believe that 
meteors have had their origin, or that at 
any rate multitudes among known meteor 
systems have had their origin, in another 
way. 

Note, first, that the researches of Stan- 
islas Meunier and others have led many 
— Dr. Ball, of Dublin, for example — to 
the opinion that some at any rate among 
the meteors annually encountered by the 
earth are her own children. In other 
words, there are reasons for thinking that 
during some remote past period the earth 
was able, being then full of the fiery ener- 
gies of planetary youth, to eject from her 
interior flights of missiles — clouds of 
world-dust, so to speak — with such veloc- 
ity that the matter thus ejected was free 
thenceforth to travel around the sun, with 
no other subservience to its parent orb 
than is involved in the circumstance that, 
forever thereafter, the paths of such eject- 
ed missiles would cross, or pass very near 
to, the track of the earth. 

With regard to this idea, which at first 
seems fanciful in the extreme, I. may re- 
mark that there seems reason to believe 
that every orb in space passes through 
stages of orb life which may be divided 
roughly into three; the sunlike, the earth- 
like, and the moonlike;* and therefore we 
must recognize in the past history of our 
earth a time when her energies were far 
more active than those she now has. We 
cannot infer her power of ejecting matter 
from her interior, when she was in the 
sunlike state, from that which she pos- 

* Another classification may be suggested — the glow- 
ing vaporous state (like the sun’s), the fiery state (like 
that in which the giant planets seem to be), the lifes 
bearing state (like the earth’s), the state of old age (of 


which Mars seems to afford an example), and the ceath- 
like state (which the moon seems to have reached). 
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sesses now when she is in the middle of | 


the life-bearing portion of her career. 
When she was asun she was a very small 
sun, a mere dwarf compared with the giant 
Jupiter when he was a sun, and a mere 
speck of light compared with the mighty 
sun which rules our system. Yet she 
probably possessed then eruptive powers 
compared with which those she now pos- 
sesses are as nought. But Krakatoa 
taught us recently, as at other times the 
earth-throes of Peru and Chili, of Sicily, 
Naples, Spain, and Iceland have taught 
us, that the earth’s eruptive energies are 
even now in no sense contemptible. The 
probabilities are at least highly favorable 
to the theory enunciated by Dr. Ball. For 
the immense numbers of sporadic meteors 
encountered by our earth almost compel 
the belief that her track must be regarded 
as in a sense infested by meteors — 
crossed, that is, by greater numbers of 
these bodies than traverse similar parts 
of the solar system outside or within or 
above or below (north or south *) of the 
earth’s path. This would mean, of course, 
that the earth has had something to do 
with the strewing of this track with me- 
teors ; and as the earth most assuredly has 
never had the power of drawing meteors 
from paths on which they had entered un- 
der solar influence (as Schiaparelli imag- 
ined that the giant planets might have 
done) it seems to follow inevitably that 
the earth has given birth to this surplus 
stock of earth-crossing meteors. 

Let it next be noticed that there are 
certain families of comets which have 
been for many years associated with the 
giant planets. Many years ago, and long 
before 1 recognized the real meaning of 
the phenomenon, I wrote an essay, which 
appeared in a weekly magazine of wide 
Circulation, in which I treated of the 
“comet families of the giant planets.” I 
gave this name to certain families of com- 
ets which, though circling around the sun 
as their real attracting centre, yet have 
paths approaching so near to the orbits of 
the giant planets that we may fairly regard 
these comets as in some way or other de- 
pendent on the giant planets —each on 
the particular giant planet with which it 
thus seems associated. 

Now, as comets are known to be fol- 
lowed by trains of meteoric attendants, we 
may say that we have here a phenomenon 
Closely akin to, if not practically identical 
With, the peculiarity in relation to the 


* It is as correct to speak of north and south with 
reference to the piaue in which the earth travels as with 
reference to the plane of the earth’s equator. 
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earth’s orbit which Dr. Ball and others 
have endeavored to explain (and, as I 
think, have successfully explained) by as- 
suming that millions of years ago the earth 
herself ejected those particular meteors 
which form as it were the extra population 
of the earth’s orbit region. So that we 
seem justified in adopting here, also, a 
similar explanation. Of course if Schia- 
parelli’s theory were anything more than 
a speculation, and still more if it deserved 
to be regarded as a received theory, we 
might hesitate before we rejected what 
would be, in fact, an explanation of the 
very peculiarity we are considering. But 
we have seen that not only has Schiapa- 
relli’s theory no claim to be regarded as a 
received theory, or as a theory at all in 
any proper sense of the word, but there 
are objections to it which are in fact ab- 
solutely insurmountable. We therefore 
turn to the other explanation as one which 
here naturally suggests itself — we inquire 
at any rate whether the cometic and me- 
teoric families of the giant planets may 
not be regarded as originally ejected, in 
the form of meteoric streams, from the 
giant planets, when these were in the sun- 
like state. 

It is manifest that we are justified in 
assuming that if the earth ejected meteoric 
bodies when she was in the sunlike state, 
the giant planets would have done so like- 
wise. Therefore there are a friori rea- 
sons for regarding as probable the theory 
to which we have thus been led by @ Jos- 
terioré considerations. Moreover, as the 
giant planets are still in a semi-sunlike 
state, we see that in all probability the 
meteor streams expelled from these plan- 
ets would retain something of their origi- 
nal coherence, that is, they would appear 
in company with comets (each comet rep- 
resenting a cloud of meteors originally 
expelled as a coherent group). Thus we 
could understand the existence of the 
comet families of the giant planets, though, 
of course, we can also understand that 
many comets formerly belonging to these 
families have disappeared as comets; in- 
deed, we have been able to watch, in the 
case of Biela’s comet, the process of dis- 
integration, by which one of the members 
of Jupiter’s comet family has ceased to 
exist as a comet, and remains only as a 
stream of meteors. 

But now two problems of interest pre- 
sent themselves toour consideration. In 
the first place, we have in the sun an ex- 
ample of an orb in that particular stage of 
orb life during which, we have been led 
to suppose, meteoric ejection takes place, 
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and we are naturally led to inquire whether 
the sun ever ejects flights of discrete bod- 
ies from his interior; and this inquiry will 
naturally be extended to his fellow-suns 
the stars. In the second place, we are 
led to ask how those comets and meteor 
streams are to be explained which assur- 
edly have not been ejected from the earth 
or any of the planets; and ¢hzs inquiry 
will have to be extended to those comets 
and meteoric streams which not only can- 
not have come from any member of the 
solar system, but cannot possibly have 
been derived from the central ruler of that 
system. 

Now, among the remarkable discover- 
ies made by means of the spectroscope, 
one of the most striking has been the rec- 
ognition of tremendous solar disturbances 
of an eruptive or rather of an explosive 
nature. In 1872, Professor Young, of 
Princeton,* N.J., observed a solar erup- 
tion, in which what looked like filaments 
of glowing hydrogen (averaging a thou- 
sand miles or so in length!) seemed to 
travel upwards from the sun’s surface at 
the rate of about one hundred and forty- 
five miles per second, till they had reached 
a height of not less than two hundred and 
ten thousand miles. Even then they did 
not cease to ascend; but, losing their 
lustre, faded out of view. If shreds of 
hydrogen were really shot out on that oc- 
casion, we should scarcely find in the 
event anything bearing on the matter be- 
fore us — the possible ejection of meteoric 
matter. But no one who considers the 
phenomenon with attention, or studies 
the evidence obtained in regard to it, can 
for a moment imagine that what look like 
ejections of glowing hydrogen can be 
really of that nature. It is obvious alike 
from @ priori considerations and @ fos- 
terioré evidence that the jet-like streams 
of hydrogen are in reality the fracks of 
ejected matter, solid or liquid. For, not 
only is it impossible that streams of 
such a substance as hydrogen should be 
ejected to heights of many thousands of 
miles through an atmosphere of probably 
greater and certainly equal density, but 
the shapes assumed by the hydrogen 
streaks are inconsistent with the idea that 


they can have been themselves ejected. | 


For instance, the shreds of hydrogen ob- 


* Of Dartmouth, N. H., when the discovery was 
made. It has been hoped that Prof. Young, with the 
much more powerful telescope at Princeton, will make 
discoveries even exceeding in interest those which he 
made at Dartmouth. But little worth mentioning has 
been done. Indeed, it seems as though astronomy had 
been all but dead in America during the last few years. 
Routine observatory work has gone on, but no discov- 
ery of any interest has been made. 
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served by Professor Young (some of 
which were thousands of miles long) were 
irregular in shape. Had they really been 
travelling through a resisting atmosphere, 
at the enormous rate of one hundred and 
forty-five miles per second, they would 
certainly have been pear-shaped, rounded 
in front and tailed behind, like fire-balls in 
our own air. But they resembled, rather, 
the irregular streaks showing where our 
air has been rendered luminous by the 
passage of meteoric masses through it. 

Professor Young’s observation proved 
in fact that on that particular occasion, the 
sun had shot out from his interior a flight 
of many thousands of bodies. The bodies 
themselves would not be visible, because 
the phenomenon was observed through a 
telespectroscope, admitting only red light 
of the same tint as the red of glowing 
hydrogen. But the light from the heated 
hydrogen along the tracks of these ejected 
missiles would be clearly visible. The 
streaks would, of course, seem to ascend. 
For they would always be close up to the 
missiles producing them, so that their for- 
ward ends would advance, while their rear 
ends would seem also to advance as the 
light gradually faded out along those parts 
of the track which were farthest from the 
advancing missile. 

What Professor Young saw has been 
seen since, at various observatories. The 
sun then Aas the power of ejecting matter 
from his interior — presumably in volcanic 
explosions. Moreover, a calculation which 
I made respecting Professor Young’s ex- 
plosions shows that the matter ejected 
on that occasion passed away from the sun 
with such velocity that it would never re- 
turn to him. Those missiles were thence- 
forth akin to meteoric bodies travelling 
freely through space. 

We may fairly extend the evidence thus 
given respecting the one sun we are able 
to study to other suns —and the exten- 
sion may be made to other suns in ¢2me 
as well as to other suns in space. If the 
one sun we are able to study, because he 
is comparatively near to us, and because 
he is a sun xow, is able to eject flights of 
bodies from his interior to vast distances, 
and even to cast such bodies forever away 
from him, the other suns which people 
space possess in all probability a similar 
power, and orbs which were suns in the 
remote past, possibly also orbs which will 
be suns hereafter, were or will be simi- 
larly active. 

Taking first the extension of the evi- 
dence given by the sun to bodies no 
longer suns, we see that what has been 
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already suggested in other ways is con- 
firmed by the evidence of the actual erup- 
tive power possessed by the sun. Wesee 
that millions of years ago, when Jupiter 
and Saturn were active suns, they prob- 
ably possessed the power of ejecting 
flights of bodies from their interior as the 
sun does now, and many millions of years 
ago, when our earth and her fellow-terres- 
trial planets were sunlike bodies, they 
were similarly active (each in its degree). 
For it is, of course, obvious that though a 
body like Jupiter would have nothing like 
the sun’s eruptive energy (in amount), 
such an orb would need nothing like that 
energy to eject matter from its interior 
never to return. So with a globe like our 
earth. The sun must eject a body witha 
velocity of three hundred and eighty miles 
per second, that it may never return to 
him; and Jupiter would have to impart a 
velocity of about forty miles per second 
to reject forever a mass erupted from his 
interior; but in the case of our earth a 
velocity of seven miles per second would 
suffice to carry ejected matter forever 
away from her (apart, of course, from the 
chance of subsequent capture by acciden- 
tal encounter with the parent orb, whose 
course the track of the ejected mass would 
always thereafter approach or intersect). 
Now, though no volcanic explosions which 
at present take place eject bodies from 
the earth with anything like this velocity, 
yet remembering the intense activity of 
an orb in the sunlike stage, as compared 
with the energies of the life-bearing stage, 
we see that even apart from the evidence 
given by solar explosions, and from the 
subsidiary evidence given by the meteoric 
paths, we might safely infer that the vol- 
canic outbursts taking place during our 
earth’s sunlike stage were probably quite 
sufficiently intense to eject matter forever 
from her interior. If such an explosion 
as that of Krakatoa can take place now, 
outbursts of the mightier sort necessary 
for meteor ejection may well have oc- 
curred when the earth was a small sun. 
We have similar actual evidence even in 
the case of the giant planets ; for, what- 
ever theory may be formed of the great 
red spot on Jupiter, there can be no doubt 
that a disturbance affecting an area nearly 
as large as the whole surface of the earth, 
and lasting seven years in full activity, 
implies most tremendous energies when 
Jupiter was in the sunlike stage of his 
career. 

As to the future, we cannot speak so 
confidently. We know not what the 





bodies are, if bodies there be, which will 
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hereafter become suns. Possibly the 
great gaseous nebulz are forming into 
stars. It seems unreasonable at any rate 
to suppose that as there are suns much 
younger than our own (Secchi’s first or- 
der) as well as suns much older (Secchi’s 
third and fourth orders) and suns long 
since dead (being dark), there are not also 
suns as yet unformed. 

Ranging through space we recognize in 
every star a sun, not only like our sun 
pouring out light and heat, but doing 
doubtless such other work as our sun is 
doing. If he pours out in a single explo- 
sion thousands of meteoric bodies, in the 
millions of years of his life he must have 
poured out many millions of millions of 
such bodies. The millions of millions of 
other suns which people space must have 
done likewise. So that inconceivable 
numbers of bodies expelled from existent 
suns must now be traversing space. 

In such meteor streams — or comets — 
we find the explanation of those comets 
which reach our neighborhood from out- 
side the planetary system. Some of the 
comets of long period may be regarded as 
having had their origin from our own sun, 
but only those whose paths approach very 
near to his globe. For although plan- 
etary perturbations might prevent a body 
ejected by the sun from actually returning 
to him, as, if undisturbed, it must inevita- 
bly do, such perturbations could not pos- 
sibly give to a sun-expelled body a path 
passing far from the sun’s globe. 

The comets, therefore, or meteor sys- 
tems which travel around the sun on 
orbits passing far outside the planetary 
system, and those whose orbits carry 
them away from our sun never to return, 
are explained as flights of bodies ejected 
either from our sun himself (in the case 
of avery small proportion only) or from 
other suns. 

But among the suns there are some 
so much mightier than the rest that we 
might expect the meteor systems sprung 
from them to differ in marked degree from 
allothers. I refer to the giant suns like 
Sirius, Vega, Altair, and others of Sec- 
chi’s first order.* Sirius, judged by the 
quantity of light he emits, is probably at 
least a thousand times larger than the 
sun; and we may infer that the other 
suns of the same order are in like degree 
superior to our sun both in size and in 
energy. 

Surely the meteor flights ejected from 
these giant suns would be as markedly 


* As classified by their spectra. 
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distinct from those ejected by our sun 
and his fellows, as these meteor flights 
are distinct from those ejected by the 
giant planets, and these in turn from those 
ejected by the earth and her fellow plan- 
ets of the terrestrial order. In particular, 
the velocities of comets or meteor flights 
ejected from Sirius, Vega, and their fel- 
lows, would be apt to exceed enormously 
the velocities belonging tu meteors ejected 
from suns of the same order as our own. 

When I was first led to adopt the the- 
ery which I have here indicated, I thought 
it likely some evidence might be obtained 
of meteor systems ejected from the giant 
suns. But no such evidence actually ex- 
isted at that time —about twelve years 
since. Now, however, evidence of abso- 
lutely decisive nature, evidence not only 
confirming my theory, but explicable — so 
far as I can see—in no other way, has 
been obtained. 

Five years ago Mr. Denning, of Bristol, 
announced that he had recognized some 
meteor systems which radiate for several 
months in succession from the same point 
in the star sphere, a result which seemed 
so surprising that at that time many re- 
jected it. I rejected it myself for a while 
— partly because it seemed to me too 
good to be true. But it has since been 
shown to be undoubtedly true. 

Now, the same reason which forces us 
to regard the radiation of meteors during 
several hours from the same point, as 
proving that our earth’s velocity of rota- 
tion is insignificant compared with the 
velocities of these meteors, compels us to 
regard the velocity of the earth’s revolu- 
tion as insignificant compared with the 
velocities of meteors which radiate during 
several months from the same region 
among the stars. In six hours the rota- 
tional motion of a point on the earth 
changes through a right angle; in three 
months the motion of revolution of the 
earth herself changes in direction in the 
same degree. But one motion has a rate 
of only a third of a mile per second even 
at the equator, the other has arate more 
than fifty times greater. Mr. Denning’s 
observation shows that there are meteor 
systems travelling hundreds of times 
faster than the earth in her swift rush 
round the sun. These meteor systems 
can be no other than those which have 
been expelled from the giant suns. 

Hence finally we recognize, by direct 
evidence,* four orders of suns and four 
orders of meteors : — 


* T have said nothing here of the evidence given by 
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First, earth-suns, long since dark, which 
expelled such meteor systems as those 
which have been recognized as earth-born. 

Secondly, giant planets, long since de- 
prived of sunlike brilliancy, but not yet 
dark, which expelled such meteor systems 
as now travel on orbits passing near the 
paths of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. 

Thirdly, bodies like our sun, which ex- 
pelled and still expel such meteor systems 
as travel on orbits extending far beyond 
the solar system. 

Fourthly, bodies like the giant suns, 
which expelled meteor systems travelling 
with much greater velocities than could 
be imparted by our own sun or his feliows 
of the same order. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


From Temple Bar. 
AN IRISH WIT. 


AMONGST the many brilliant wits who 
adorned the Irish bar and Senate at the 
close of the last century, the name of John 
Philpot Curran occupies a high position, 
perhaps the very highest. Curran may 
not have been as great an orator as Grat- 
tan, so polished a speaker as Plunket, or 
so capable a statesman as Fitzgibbon; he 
was not so sound a lawyer as hundreds of 
his contemporaries whose names have 
been long ago forgotten; yet as a sayer of 
good things Curran excelled them all. 
His only rival in this line was Lord Ers- 
kine, with whom he was on terms of inti- 
macy. These twoeminent men often met 
in society, and were guests at the table of 
their prince, and though there was little 
in common between them, each had his 
peculiar merit. Lord Byron’s playful es- 
timate of the two wits, in enumerating the 
guests at a dinner party, is well known: — 


There also were two wits by acclamation, 
Longbow from Ireland, Strongbow from the 
Tweed, 
Both lawyers, and both men of education ; 
But Strongbow’s wit was of more polished 
breed: -~ 
Longbow was richer in imagination, 
As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 
But sometimes stumbling over a potato, 
While Strongbow’s best things might have 
come from Cato. 


the microscopic, chemical, and physical examination of 





meteors. Such evidence has in reality proved that 
| those bodies were once in the interior of orbs in a sun 
| like state. 
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Strongbow was like a new-tuned harpsichord, 
But Longbow wild as an Eolian karp, 
With which the winds of heaven can claim 
accord, 
And make a music either flat or sharp. 
Of Strongbow’s talk you would not change a 
word: 
At Longbow’s phrases you might sometimes 
carp. 
Both Bad one born so, and the other bred, 
This by the heart — his rival by the head. 


Ten years later Byron said of him: “I 
have just met Curran at Holland House. 
He beats everybody. His imagination is 
beyond human, and his humor (it is diffi- 
cult to define what is wit) perfect. He 
has fifty faces, and twice as many voices 
when he mimics. I never met his equal.” 
Again —“ Curran! Curran is the man 
who struck me most! Such imagination ! 
There never was anything like it; he was 
wonderful even to me who had seen many 
remarkable men of the time.” ‘The 
riches of his Irish imagination were ex- 
haustless. I have heard that man speak 
more poetry than I have ever seen written, 
though I saw him seldom and but occa- 
sionally.” Dr. Birkbeck, an_ intimate 
friend of Lord Brougham, in reply to a 
query from the latter, said that for the five 
weeks that he and Curran lodged together 
in Paris, after the Peace of Amiens, there 
were not five consecutive minutes within 
which Curran could not make him both 
laugh and cry. 

Curran was born of poor parents in 
Newmarket, in the county of Cork. His 
father was a commonplace individual ; but 
his mother, though uneducated, was pos- 
sessed of remarkable natural powers. 
She was both witty and eloquent, the de- 
light of her own limited circle, and the 
idol of the neighborhood. Her distin- 
guished son in after life often boasted that 
whatever merit he had, he owed to the 
tuition of his gifted and affectionate 
mother. 

Whilst yet little more than a child, a 
ludicrous incident occurred which, as he 
himself said, first showed his aptitude for 
oratory. A puppet show arrived at his 
village, and the whole surrounding coun- 
try was delighted at the powers of Mr. 
Punch, the eloquence of his man, and the 
many attractions of the novel performance. 
At last, however, in the height of its pop- 
ularity the man fell ill, and ruin stared the 
proprietor in the face. Little Curran, 
then barely in his teens, had followed the 
exhibitor from place to place, knew the 
performance by heart, and offered himself 
to the proprietor as a candidate for the 
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vacant post. The offer was accepted, and 
Mr. Punch was more sought after than 
ever, and his man was the object of uni- 
versal admiration. At length before one 
of his most crowded audiences he began 
to expatiate upon the politics of the village. 
He described the fair, told all the secrets, 
caricatured the audience, and, after dis- 
closing every amour and detailing every 
scandal, turned with infinite ridicule upon 
the priest of the parish. But now came a 
total change. The lads and lasses who 
had laughed at each other’s picture, but 
had pretended not to recognize their own, 
were scandalized that the sanctity of the 
Church should be profaned, and one and 
all voted down Mr. Punch as having for- 
feited their respect and support. The 
proprietor honorably concealed the name 
of the substitute, but Curran used to say 
that in the heyday of his popularity, he 
never produced such an effect upon any 
audience as he did in the character of the 
showman. 

The ready wit and winning waggish 
ways of the future master of the rolls 
attracted the attention of the Rev. Mr. 
Boyse, rector of Newmarket, who took a 
great fancy to the wild, eccentric youth. 
He taught young Curran the rudiments of 
English and classics, and when he could 
not teach him any more, sent him to Mid- 
dleton School, whence he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Dublin. The classics 
were his favorite study, and he obtained 
a scholarship in 1770. Whilst an under- 
graduate, one of the fellows, Dr. Hailes, 
during a public examination, continually 
pronounced the word zimirum with a 
wrong quantity, and this was, as might be 
expected, the subject of some sharp criti- 
cism. Curran affected to become his ad- 
vocate. “The doctor is not to blame,” 
said he. “ There was only one man in 
Rome who understood the word, and Hor- 
ace tells us — 


Septimus, Claudi, 2émzrum intelligit unus.” 


His Jon-mot on a brother barrister 
named Going, deserves mention. This 
gentleman was given to embellishing his 
anecdotes, which never lost in the telling. 
An instance of this was one day remarked 
to Curran, who hardly recognized one of 
his own stories, it had been so much am- 
plified. “1 see,” said he, “the proverbis 
quite applicable — vires acquirit eundo — 
it gathers by Going.” 

Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobacconist, 
applied to Curran for a motto when he 
first established his carriage. ‘“ Give me 
one, my dear Curran,” said he, “of a seri- 
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ous cast, because I am afraid the people 
will laugh at a tobacconist setting up a 
carriage ; and for the scholarship sake let 
it be Latin.” “I have just hit on it,” said 
Curran; “it is only two words, and it 
will at once explain your profession, your 
elevation, and your contempt for their 
ridicule, and it has the advantage of being 
in two languages, Latin or English, just 
as the reader wishes. Put Quzd rides on 
your carriage.” 

In due time Curran was called to the 
bar, and his success was immediate. 
There was not an important case in Dub- 
lin or the provinces upon which he was 
not engaged. It was the object of every 
one to pre-engage so successful an advo- 
cate or so dangerous an opponent. At 
cross-examination he was inimitable, nor 
was there any peculiarity of person at 
which he would not grasp in order to con- 
found the witness by the ridicule of the 
audience. 

To Lundy Foot, the snuff-manufacturer, 
once hesitating as a witness, he playfully 
said, “ Lundy, Lundy, that is a poser, a 
devil of a pinch.” 

Examining a country squire who dis- 
puted his coal-merchant’s bill: “ Did he 
give you the coa/s, friend?” ‘He did, 
sir; but ” “But what? On your 


oath, was not your payment slack ?”’ 
A stupid foreman once asked a judge 


how they were to ignore a bill. “ Why, 
sir,” said Curran, “ when you mean to find 
a ¢rue one, just write ‘Ignoramus’ for 
self and fellows on the back of it.” 

He was just rising to cross-examine a 
witness before a judge who could not 
comprehend any jest that was not the pro- 
fessional jargon. Before he said a word 
the witness began to laugh. “ What are 
you laughing at, sir? A laugh without a 
joke is like —is like ” “Like what, 
Mr. Curran,” said the judge, thinking he 
was at fault. ‘Just exactly, my lord, like 
a contingent remainder without any par- 
ticular estate to support it.” The joke 
took with the judge, who vowed it was 
one of the finest things ever uttered. 

To the bench he could be at times un- 
ceremonious. In his early days Judge 
Robinson made an attempt to extinguish 
the rising advocate. Robinson it was 
currently reported owed his elevation to 
the publication of political pamphlets, re- 
markable only for their slavish meanness 
and scurrility. In arguing his case Cur- 
ran said he had consulted all his lawbooks 
and could not find the principle con- 
tended tor. “I suspect, sir,” said Rob- 
inson, “that your law library is rather 
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scanty.” “Itis very true, my lord,” said 
Curran, “that my books are not numer- 
ous; but I have prepared myself for this 
high profession rather by the study of a 
few good books than by the composition of 
a great many bad ones.” 

Curran was occasionally nonplussed by 
a witness. Inquiring his master’s age 
from a horse-trainer’s servant, he could 
get no satisfactory answer. * Come, come, 
friend,” urged Curran, “has he not lost 
his teeth?” * Do you think,” retorted the 
servant, “that I know his age as he does 
his horses ?— by the ark of the mouth.” 
Once foiled by a Limerick banker with an 
iron leg, Curran in his address to the jury 
said that his leg was the softest part about 
him. In adebate in the House of Com- 
mons he stated that he needed no aid 
from any one, that he was proud to be 
“the guardian of his own honor.” “In- 
deed,” exclaimed Sir Boyle Roche, “I 
congratulate Mr. Curran on his holding a 
sinecure.” 

Lord Clare was a determined enemy of 
Curran whilst he was at the bar. The 
lord chancellor ruined his practice at the 
Chancery Court, and his clients were al- 
ways sufferers. Indeed Curran stated 
that the losses in his professional income 
from the animosity of Lord Clare amount- 
ed to no less than thirty thousand pounds. 
The incidents in court in consequence of 
this disagreement were sometimes ludi- 
crous. On one occasion when it was 
known that the advocate was about to 
make an elaborate argument in Chancery, 
Lord Clare brought a Newfoundland dog 
upon the bench with him, and paid much 
more attention to the dog than to the bar- 
rister, and the fact was commented on by 
the profession. Ata material pointin the 
argument the chancellor lost all decency, 
and turned quite aside to fondle the dog. 
Curran stopped at once. ‘Goon, goon,” 
said Lord Clare. ‘Oh, I beg a thousand 
pardons, my lord!” was the ready reply. 
“TI really took it for granted your lord- 
ship was engaged in consultation.” A 
witticism of Fitzgibbon, the only one re- 
corded of him, is so good as to make one 
wish for more. Chief Baron Yelverton 
went over to London accompanied by 
Curran, Egan, and a Mr. Barrett, notori- 
ous for his skill at cards. ‘“ He travels,” 
said Fitzgibbon, “like a mountebank, 
with his monkey, his bear, and his sleight- 
of-hand man.” 

This Egan was a great friend of Cur- 
ran’s, and held the office of chairman of 
Kilmainham. He was a man of huge size 
and massive build, as brawny and nearly 
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as black as a coalporter. In an election 
for the borough of Tallagh, outside Dub- 
lin, Egan was an unsuccessful candidate. 
He appealed, and the matter came before 
a committee of the House of Commons. 
It was in the heat of a summer afternoon 
that Egan was seen struggling through the 
crowd in a profuse perspiration, and mop- 
ping his face in a huge red handkerchief. 
“Tam sorry for you,” said Curran, “ very 
sorry indeed.” “Sorry! Why so, Jack, 
why so? I am perfectly at my ease.” 
“Alas, Egan, it is evident to every one 
that looks at you that you are losing Za/- 
low (Tallagh) fast.” 

The friendship that existed between the 
two for many years was interrupted by a 
quarrel so bitter that a duel was the conse- 
quence. They met on the Fifteen Acres, 
and on the ground Egan complained that 
the disparity in size gave his adversary an 
unfair advantage. 

“I might as well shoot at a midge as at 
him,” said Egan, “and he may hit meas 
easily as a turf stack.” ‘I tell you what, 
Mr. Egan,” said Curran, pistol in hand; 
“TI wish to take no advantage of you 
whatsoever. Let my size be chalked out 
upon your side, and every shot which 
goes outside of that mark may count for 
nothing.’ The contest after that was 
not a deadly one, and though they fired, 
neither was hit and a reconciliation fol- 
lowed. 

After Curran’s elevation to the bench 
as master of the rolls, a gloom seems to 
have fallen upon his spirits. He disliked 
his position, for which he felt himself un- 
qualified. As he said, “When the party 
with which I had acted so fairly had after 
long proscription come at last to their 
natural place, I did not expect to have 
been stuck into a window, a spectator of 
the procession.” He was bitterly opposed 
to the Union, though after it had taken 
place he would not take part in an agita- 
tion for its repeal. He was one day, after 
the final debate, setting his watch at the 
post-office, then opposite the Parliament 
House, when a noble member who voted 
in the majority said to him, with ill-timed 
jocularity, “ Curran, what do they mean to 
do with that useless building? For my 
part, ] am sure I hate even the sight of 
it.” “T don’t wonder at it, my lord,” was 
the reply, “I never yet heard of a mur- 
derer that was not afraid of a ghost.” 

He held the post of master of the rolls 
for about six years, and after his retire- 
ment passed a good deal of his time in 
England. When Lord Byron published 
his sentimental “ Farewell ” after his sep- 
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aration from his wife, the matter was a 
subject of much after-dinner comment. 
Curran’s opinion was once appealed to. 
“| protest,” said he, “I do not under- 
stand this kind of whimpering. Hereisa 
man who first weeps over his wife, and 
then wipes his eyes with the public.” 
Walking with a friend one day he met an 
Irish gentleman who had preserved his 
native brogue in a manner creditable to 
his patriotism after many years’ sojourn in 
England. He had acquired a singular 
habit of lolling out his tongue as he walked 
along. “What does he mean by it?” 
said the friend. “ Why, clearly,” said 
Curran, “the man is frying to catch the 
English accent.” When informed that a 
dirty and stingy barrister of his acquaint- 
ance went on a journey with a shirt anda 
guinea, the comment was, “ He will not 
change either till he comes back.” 

Sir Thomas Thurton, who was a fair 
speaker, on one occasion discussing the 
subject of eloquence with Curran, as- 
sumed an equality which Curran was not 
willing to concede. He happened to men- 
tion a peculiarity of Curran’s, that he was 
not able to speak without requiring some- 
thing to moisten his lips, stating that he 
had the advantage of Curran in that re- 
spect. “I spoke,” said he, “the other 
night in the House of Commons for five 
hours, on the nabob of Oude, and never 
felt in the least thirsty.” ‘ Very remark. 
able,” replied Curran, “for every one 
agrees that that was the driest speech of 
the session.” 

Curran’s wit was essentially Irish. He 
left no successor, and has no modern rep- 
resentative. Irish wit has departed. No 
one can accuse Mr. Parnell or his follow- 
ers of ever having made any man laugh, 
though they have caused many to weep. 
If we want the genuine wit, racy of the 
Irish sod, we must look to the past. 

One more anecdote and we conclude. 
Lord Erskine and Curran met at dinner 
at Carlton House. The royal host di- 
rected the conversation to the profession 
of the guests. Lord Erskine took the 
lead. “No man in the land,” said he . 
“need be ashamed of belonging to the 
legal profession. For my part, of a noble 
family myself, I feel no degradation in 
practising it — it has added not only to my 
wealth but to my dignity.” Curran was 
silent, which the host observing called for 
his opinion, ‘Lord Erskine,” said he, 
“has so eloquently described all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from his profes- 
sion, that I hardly thought my opinion 
worth adding. But perhaps it was — per- 
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haps I am a better practical instance of 
its advantages than his lordship. He was 
ennobled by birth before he came to it, 
but it has,” bowing to the host, “in my 
person raised the son of a peasant to the 
fable of his prince.” 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THIBET AND ITS TRADE. 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent 
sends us the following account of one of 
the new markets in the East: — 

Mr. Colman Macaulay, an Indian offi- 
cial of much experience on the northern 
frontier, has recently been despatched by 
the viceroy to Pekin to endeavor to ob- 
tain the permission of the Chinese gov- 
ernment to open trade between India and 
Thibet. Last year Mr. Macaulay travelled 
to the Thibetan frontier. and there held 
communication with the lama, or ruler of 
the country. The letters written by the 
latter were satisfactory so far as they 
went, Their substance was that the Thi- 
betans were willing and anxious to trade 
directly with the Indian merchants, and to 
permit the latter to reside in the country 
for that purpose; but they were, the lama 
said, subject to China, and could take no 
step of this importance without the con- 
sent of their suzerain. There is the best 
reason for believing that Mr. Macaulay’s 
mission to obtain the consent of the Chi- 
nese will be attended with complete suc- 
cess, Owing to many circumstances to 
which it is needless to refer at present, 
beyond observing that the principal one 
is the belief of the Chinese that England 
has no political aims in seeking this trade, 
and that, politically, it would be a wise step 
for the Chinese themselves. 

Thibet has long been the region of mys- 
tery andromance. Only one English trav- 
eller, Manning in 1811, has ever reached 
Lhasa, the capital. For twenty-five years 
past English travellers have endeavored 
to reach the country from China, but they 
were stopped sooner or later by the Chi- 
- nese. Captain Blakiston commenced in 
1860, but was forced to retreat just as he 
was about to leave the Yangtsze at Ping- 
shan; Cooper, in 1869, made his wonder- 
ful journey “in pigtail and petticoats,” 
and actually reached Bathang and Atenze, 
in eastern Thibet, but, after enduring 
great hardships, he too was forced to re- 
turn, and a few years later Captain Gill 
failed in the attempt described in his 
* River of the Golden Sand.” But of all 





attempts to open trade with Thibet the 
most interesting was the first, undertaken 
by Bogle, an official in the service of the 
East India Company, in 1774, by orders of 
Warren Hastings. No one who reads 
Mr. Markham’s book on the journeys of 
Bogle and Manning can doubt for a mo- 
ment that had Hastings remained in In- 
dia, and not been compelled to come home 
to meet Burke’s charges against him, he 
would have succeeded in establishing 
trade across the frontiers on a firm and 
enduring basis more than a hundred years 
ago; and when we read the instructions 
which he gave to Bogle, the minutes and 
memoranda which he drew up with his own 
hand for his emissary’s guidance, we can- 
not sufficiently admire the breadth of view, 
the mastery of details, the care with 
which every contingency is provided for, 
and the wide reading on the unknown and 
mysterious Thibet, displayed by the great 
governor-general. But, very briefly, the 
circumstances were these. The ruler of 
Bhutan, a state lying between Thibet and 
India, had been punished by Hastings for 
his incursions on the Company’s territory. 
After the expedition in 1774, Hastings, at 
Calcutta, received a letter from the Teshu 
lama, interceding for the delinquent, 
which is as dignified and at the same time 
pathetic a document as it is possible to 
conceive. The lama freely acknowledged 
that the rajah of Bhutan richly deserved 
punishment for the ravages and plunder 
which he had committed in Bengal and 
Behar, because he was rude, ignorant, and 
avaricious. But Bhutan was dependent 
on Thibet, and if further hostilities were 
carried on the Thibetans would feel an- 
noyed. Moreover, as the punishment had 
already been ample the lama requested 
Hastings now to leave the Bhutanese 
alone, for they could not offend again. 
“ As to my part,” continued the lama, “1 
am but a fakir, and it is the custom of 
my sect, with the rosary in our hands, to 
pray for the welfare of mankind, and for 
the peace and happiness of the inhabitants 
of this country; and I do now, with my 
head uncovered, entreat that you may 
cease all hostilities against the Deb in 
future.” He acknowledged that if the 
English did not like to grant his request 
he could not compel them, for he had no 
troops, being only a poor priest. Hast- 
ings was not the man to miss an oppor- 
tunity like this, and he immediately de- 
spatched Bogle to acquaint the lama that 
hostilities against Bhutan had ceased, and 
at the same time to ask for a treaty of 
friendship and peace. 
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Arriving at Teshu Lumbo, a palace of 
the lama, near Shigatsze, not far from the 
Thibetan frontier, Bogle met with a re- 
ception of the most friendly and satisfac. 
tory character. The lama and the Thibe- 
tans were willing to trade, but (in 1774 as 
in 1884) they were subject to China, and 
must get her consent first. That this was 
no mere evasion was shown by the pro- 
posal then made by the lama. He was, he 
said, going soon after on one of his peri- 
odical visits to Pekin, where he had no 
doubt of obtaining the consent of the em- 
peror Kien Lung, when he explained to 
him his own desire and that of his people 
to trade, and also the handsome conduct 
of the English in the Bhutan affair. He 
suggested therefore that Bogle should go 
by sea to Canton, and there wait for the 
passport to Pekin, which the lama prom- 
ised to obtain for him. The journey took 
place in 1779, and the lama had obtained 
the emperor’s consent to the trade, when 
he was taken ill of small-pox and died. 
Bogle died soon after at Calcutta. Had 
the meeting between this trusted servant 
of Hastings and a man of the enlightened 
character of Kien Lung taken place 
through the friendly offices of the lama, 
our relations with China might have been 
advanced nearly a century, and the conse- 
quences to India and China would have 
been incalculable. Nearly ten years after 
Bogle’s mission, Hastings despatched a 
Captain Turner to the new lama, an infant 
of eighteen months old, into whose body 
the spirit of his predecessor had, accord- 
ing to Thibetan tradition, passed; and 
the child received the new envoy with 
such marks of infantile satisfaction that 
his parent said he recognized the English, 
his friends of the previous state, and 
promised, as soon as he could speak, to 
teach him the name of Hastings. The 
latter was recalled, and “the grand object 
on which he had bestowed so much 
thought” was abandoned. No English 
official, as Mr. Clements Markham points 
out, has since held personal influence with 
the rulers of Thibet; the very history of 
the Hastings negotiation was forgotten, 
and it is only by a series of accidents that 
its records have been preserved. 

Lord Dufferin took up the strings 
which fell from the hands of Hastings a 
century ago, and Mr. Macaulay has made 
the journey which Bogle would have made 
but for the untimely death of his warm 
friend, the Teshu lama. It is, of course, 
impossible to gauge with any certainty the 
possibilities of Thibet as a market for 
British manufactures. Hitherto the trade 





has made its way mainly through Ne- 
paul ; and had it not been for the rapacious 
conduct of the rulers of that State there 
might even now have been a profitable 
trade with Thibet. There is said to be 
a large market at Lhasa for silks, carpets,™ 
and hardware from China, leather and 
horses from Mongolia, tea from Szechu’en, 
broadcloth and other English and In- 
dian manufactures from Nepaul. English 
woollens are much prized, scarlet and yel- 
low being the favorite colors, while flow- 
ered calicoes are also much-used. The 
Thibetans buy these with silver, gold, 
blankets made of the famed wool, salt, 
yaks’ tails, and borax. Wool is the great 
staple, and is said to be practically inex- 
haustible; with cows and sheep it forms 
the wealth of Thibet. Cooper, in his 
* Pioneer of Commerce,” shows that the 
Szechu’en tea cannot for a moment com- 
pete on even terms with that from Assam; 
and as tea is the one essential, not only of 
comfort but of existence, to the Thibetan, 
this should prove an important item in the 
trade. It is right, however, to point out 
that Mr. O’Conor, in his recent review 
of the transfrontier trade of India, speaks 
of Thibet as poor, the soil being sterile, 
the climate rigorous, and the people have 
no agricultural or manufacturing indus- 
tries. Wool, he thinks, is the only article 
in which the:trade may increase to some 
extent; but trade is not easy where it has 
to traverse passes of great altitude cov- 
ered with snow for a great part of the 
year. He puts aside the idea that gold 
exists as a myth, while Cooper, who was 
actually in Thibet, speaks of gold as so 
plentiful that in crossing the bed of a 
stream he kicked up the grains in the 
sand in considerable quantities. But 
whatever the future of the trade may be, 
it is well that English and Indian manu- 
facturers should have a fair opportunity of 
examining this new field for themselves, 
and that they are now about to secure 
through Mr. Macaulay’s negotiations in 
Pekin. 


From The Spectator. 
READING TO KILL TIME. 


LorD IDDESLEIGH has:thought his 
speech to the undergraduates of Glasgow 
upon * Desultory Reading” worthy of re- 
production as one of Messrs. Kegan Paul 
and Co’s “ Parchment Series.” He has 
judged quite rightly, and we have read the 
dainty little volume with even more pleas- 
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ure than we read the speech, publishers 
being still able to remember, what news- 
paper proprietors are forced to forget, that 
clear type and good paper help readers to 
enjoy. The material badness of English 
newspapers and the material goodness of 
English books are becoming phenomenal 
simultaneously, and we expect before long 
to see nothing but editions of books on 
hand-made paper, and editions of journals 
in smudged type on half-bleached mixtures 
of rag and straw. But in reading Lord 
Iddesleigh’s speech again, though the ap- 
preciative laughter came as often as ever, 
we grew conscious of an omission that 
had escaped us when it appeared origi- 
nally as a report in the Zimes. Lord 
Iddesleigh is no pedant; rather he is a 
thoughtful humorist of a past-away type, 
who could, if time and inclination were 
granted, give the world another “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” or rival at no far distance 
Montaigne’s essays; but he has for once, 
we suspect, succumbed to what ought to 
be known as “ the idol of the class-room.” 
He has feared to injure the tender minds 
of the young. Speaking to undergradu- 
ates, he has feared, even though they were 
Scotchmen certain not to yield to the fas- 
cination of idleness, to tell them what he 
must have felt, or we misunderstand his 
inner drift, —that one grand charm of 
desultory reading is that it is a delectable, 
a beneficial, even, if such a thing can exist 
under the modern conception of the laws 
of the universe, a virtuous waste of time. 
Reading without a purpose except read- 
ing, without a hope of learning much or 
benefiting much in any way, kills hours 
which otherwise would hang heavy on 
hand, and which in their heaviness would 
produce, or at least develop, both the 
disposition and the opportunities for mis- 
chief. Itis idleness which injures; and 
to prevent idleness, many men, mostly in- 
dustrious men, must nowadays kill time. 
We dare say that opinion, stated so 
barely, will produce an outcry among the 
best of our readers, or even a charge that 
we are teaching men to idle; but let us 
look, as the world round us is just now 
only too ferociously active, and Prince 
Bismarck, and Mr. Parnell, and express 
trains, and the devil are all in full move- 
ment, for one moment into the facts. Is it 
true that the old disease, the heaviness of 
time of which our grandfathers used to 
complain so bitterly, and on which it¢éra- 
teurs expended so much melodious mel- 
ancholy, has entirely disappeared? We 
question it greatly. ‘There are more oppor- 
tunities of doing work, and more work is 
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done, and more shame is felt at not work. 
ing; but the extent of unoccupied time for 
all but the overworked has not seriously 
diminished. Indeed, it has slightly in- 
creased, for it is the fashion of our day 
for workers to work hard and intently, to 
put their hearts into it, and to compel 
themselves to do in limited slices of each 
day all that they formerly did through 
their much longer days. The lawyer of 
to-day works from ten, perhaps, till four; 
but he does in those six hours of strenu- 
ous attention all that the lawyer of seventy 
years ago, who worked at home, and never 
left wholly off, did in sixteen hours of his 
easy-going, interrupted, talk-broken toil. 
Formerly, it was the estate-owners and 
the retired merchants who possessed and 
grew weary of unfilled leisure; but now 
the workers have it also, and grow wearier 
still, because of the contrast between the 
vigorous life of their occupied hours, de- 
veloped as that life is into a passion of 
hurry, and the comparative lethargy of the 
hours left upon their hands. There are 
whole classes now, not only of the leisured, 
but of those who work for their incomes, 
who have hours in the week to spare, and 
who, if sedentary men, and ungifted with 
that singular capacity for dawdling which 
protects some able workers, find in their 
“spare time ”»— to some men such a lux- 
ury!—an unconquerable source of dis- 
gust, and of that melancholy which, with 
all our new activities, does not disappear 
or decrease. If such a worker is not 
sedentary, of course, cadit guestio. Na- 
ture, for man at least, is limitless ; and to 
him who finds ever fresh enjoyment in 
riding, or walking, or sport, or any out- 
door pursuit whatever, from geology down 
to amateur gardening, there are few heavy 
hours. Happy he, even if he does not get 
on, to whom the open air is always de- 
lightful, and who can turn from a desk to 
a green field with a sense that his grand, 
instinctive appetite has been but whetted 
by all the hours of denial. Happy, too, 
the man with an outdoor hobby, if it is 
only growing pansies. The dawdler, too, 
is not unhappy or altogether so ignoble as 
it is the custom in copy-books to assume. 
We knew a barrister once, a man of quite 
singular intellect and capacity, who passed 
a third of his time in unusually severe 
work —it included, of necessity, much 
close and continuous reading — slept 
through another third, and deliberately, of 
set purpose, dawdled away the remainder, 
as the only method of recuperation that 
with him succeeded. That is to say, he 
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of life—dressing, eating, strolling, and 
chatting — so slowly, that they covered or 
consumed the whole of his unoccupied 
time. Yet there was no harder worker, 
for eight hours, in the country, and no one 
less likely to mistake the best method of 
keeping his powers — reduced, we should 
add, by pain—at their fullest capacity. 
But if a man, as is the most frequent case 
with intellectual industrials, is brisk yet 
sedentary by habit and inclination, and 
can neither dawdle through time nor fill it 
with open-air enjoyments, what is so good 
a resource as desultory reading? Chat 
requires conditions not always obtainable, 
more especially a pleasant chattee. Day- 
dreaming is to many minds distinctly 
unwholesome, and to ali slightly bewil- 
dering, the imagination once released 
from conditions accepting conditions again 
but slowly; while “thinking” is either 
mental exertion indistinguishable in its 
effect from work, or a duller kind of day- 
dreaming. Lord Iddesleigh, talking to 
undergraduates, would probably say that 
reading, to be a time-killer, need not be 
desultory; but to middle-aged men he 
would probably admit that systematic 
reading is work, and very often the hard- 
est work of all. He would even possibly 
admit that he himself had not become 
such a “full” man on a mental diet of 
blue-books. To involve little work and 
yet be pleasant, reading must be desul- 
tory; and it is for pleasure, and pleasure 
simply, that so many hard workers take 
to it, till with a few of them it becomes, 
no doubt, a stimulant hardly to be fore- 
gone. They read as drinkers swallow. 
We do not see, under such circumstances, 
where the objection to such reading comes 
in. The books need not be all of fiction, 
of course — we know at least one desul- 
tory reader who never opens a novel — 
the single condition being that they should 
relieve and excite, instead of wearing and 
depressing the mind. Many minds de- 
light in almost constant reperusal of 
poetry, many more in sippings of classical 
literature, a few in historic research, and 
thousands in that odd medley of all things 
embodied in the reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers of to-day. They do not gain 
much from any of them, though it is very 
difficult to read any printed matter what- 
ever, not positively bad, without some 
gain of some kind; but they obtain recre- 
ation in a way as unobjectionable and 
non injurious as any other, A man ought 
to work at something to the extent of his 
powers; but that done, one wholesome 
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recreation is about as good as another, 
and the only objection to desultory read- 
ingisits unsociability. It is a little too fas- 
cinating for the comfort of wife, or friend, 
or child who wants to talk ; but then there 
is compensation even for that. Nobody 
talks of so many things with such interest 
and such a fund of stimulating, if slightly 
inaccurate and ill-digested knowledge, as 
the desultory reader, more especially if 
there is any dominant thread in his mind 
upon which he can string his acquisitions 
as they come in. Nine-tenths of the 
women who read at all are desultory read- 
ers; and who, in a wearisome world, can 
talk like the woman who habitually reads, 
or who suffers less from that most deadly 
foe of happiness, the tired-out mind? 
Lord Iddesleigh, away from his under- 
graduates, should have struck out one 
line from his appetizing lecture, and have 
admitted formally that idleness is often 
recuperative, and that to the sedentary no 
idleness is so recuperative as desultory 
reading. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
OIL-WELLS OF THE CAUCASUS. 


A RUSSIAN mining engineer, Mr. F. 
Vasilieff, has recently drawn up a detailed 
account of the oil-wells of Baku. The 
account, however, is available to but few 
English readers. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers, therefore, has made an ab- 
stract in English of this important docu- 
ment, 

From the most remote antiquity, Mr. 
Vasilieff says, the peninsula of Absheron, 
jutting out into the Caspian Sea, has 
attracted attention on the score of its 
extraordinary mineral wealth. From the 
ground in many places, and even from 
beneath the waters of the Caspian, issue 
spouts and streams of inflammable gas, 
rising from subterranean stores of petro- 
leum. Although the vapor is not (like the 
phosphureted hydrogen of the will-o’-the- 
wisp) spontaneously inflammable, it read- 
ily inflames on coming in contact with a 
light; and dancing islands of fire amid 
the waves of the Caspian are sometimes 
seen. A Persian inscription fixes the 
date of one of the wells sunk for procuring 
naphtha at the year 1594 A.D. 

When the country was taken into the 
Russian Empire the oil-wells became 
crown property, and grants of large dis- 
tricts were made from time to time to 
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imperial favorites. Industry did not pros- 
per under this régime. From 1820 to 
1873 the revenue of the district is said not 
to have exceeded £10,000. In 1858 the 
manufacture of kerosene commenced. 
Five years afterwards five thousand four 
hundred tons of naphtha were raised. In 
1872 the quantity rose to twenty-three 
thousand eight hundred tons, obtained 
from four hundred and fifteen wells. Al- 
lotments were then sold by auction; and 
an acre of land fetched from £900 to 
£1,100. Wells were now replaced by 
bore-holes, and hand power gave way to 
steam. It was in 1872 that the famous 
Vermishoff oil-fountain burst forth, flood- 
ing a great extent of country and indicat- 
ing an immense store below. The yield 
at present is hard upon a million tons per 
annum. 

An area of about four and one-half 
square miles forms the nucleus ot the 
whole oil-bearing region of the Caucasus. 
The naphtha-bearing beds consist of sand, 
calcareous clays, marls, and in places 
compact sandstone, often of great thick- 
ness and penetrated by bands of pyrites. 
As in Pennsylvania, the naphtha is in 
some places associated with salt water, 
which gives much trouble in driving bore- 
holes. The plateau is on a level of about 
one hundred and forty feet above the sur- 
face of the Caspian ; and a depth of seven 
hundred feet below that great lake has 
been reached by the borers. 

The.mode of tapping this underground 
oil-lake which has been prescribed by 
Professor Romanofsky avoids both the 
outcrops and the anticlinal bends of the 
oil-bearing strata, the bore-holes being 
disposed to strike the beds at not less 
than four hundred feet below the outcrop. 
The force of the pent-up gas then drives 
up the oil in a fountain. On issuing from 
the mouth of the pipe, which has been 
sunk, like a great iron telescope, from the 
surface, the oil is broken into many jets, 
which scatter in all directions ; the expan- 
sion of the gas divides the outflow into the 
finest spray, which is driven by the wind. 
Stones, lumps of clay, and quantities of 
sand are, as in the Iceland geysers. pro. 
jected from the mouth of the fountain, 
under a pressure of gas which has been 
measured and found to range from fifty to 
three hundred pounds per square inch. 
In the year 1883 two fountains played 
simultaneously toa height of between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred and 
fifty feet. When a fountain breaks out, 
the lining of the boring turret is soon torn 
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off ; stones are thrown up toa great height, 
and it is dangerous to approach the bore, 
A cloud of naphtha hovers over the spot, 
and is borne to great distances by the 
wind, covering everything on which it 
strikes with a film of oil; and (fact not 
appreciated by the capitalists, whatever 
be the case with the workmen) this spray 
has an intoxicating effect. 

The bursting forth of an oil-fountain is 
accompanied by loud noises and a trem- 
bling of the earth. The sand thrown up 
forms a cone around the mouth of the 
vomiting pipe. Millions of tons of oil 
have been lost from the breaking forth of 
the jets before any reservoirs had been 
constructed. Some of the fountains are 
intermittent, playing from two to three 
hours at a time and then ceasing for a 
day ortwo. These are the most lucrative, 
as they give time for storing their produce. 
In some cases the fountain is set playing 
by drawing a portion of oil from the pipe, 
and thus disturbing the subterranean 
equilibrium. Continuous fountains after 
a time become intermittent, finally sub- 
siding into ordinary wells. The delivery 
appears to take place in a series of pulsa- 
tions, and the height attained by the jet 
varies with the intensity of the pulsations. 
A continuous fountain may yield over 
three thousand three hundred tons of oil, 
and require the labor of one hundred men 
to collect and store its product. The 
daily yield is worth about £100, the cost 
of labor being from £15 to £20. 

For the description of the tools, the 
mode of work, and the means of regulat- 
ing the flow of these valuable wells, we 
must refer to the authorities already cited. 
As a rule, the deeper the bore-hole is 
driven, the more freely the oil rises. One 
well is mentioned which yielded one hun- 
dred and forty tons of oil per day for ten 
years without any change of level, the oil 
standing at fifty-one feet below the sur- 
face; but lately this source has altogether 
failed. The mean produce of the hundred 
wells now in active work is given at thirty- 
two tons each per day, and the average 
cost of collection is estimated at £2 125. 
6d. per ton. 

A special commission has been formed 
in connection with the Imperial Russian 
Technical Institute to discuss the subject 
of the pipe which it is proposed to lay 
from Baku to Batoum, in order to deliver 
the petroleum at the lowest cost on the 
shores of the Black Sea. The report is to 
the effect that such a line is indispensa- 
ble; but that it is not desirable to begin it 
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until there is a provision for the erection 
at Batoum of factories which should guar- 
antee to take at least three hundred thou- 
sand tons of oil a year, or about one-third 
of the actual yield. Under those condi- 
tions it would be easy to compete with 
America in the foreign market for the use 
of petroleum; and the days for the use of 
coal as the fuel for maritime transport 
will be numbered. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will 
add to the service which they have ren- 
dered to the public by giving the invitation 
that has called forth this most valuable 
and interesting communication, if they 
will proceed to the elucidation (1) of the 
state and prospects of the petroleum fields 
said to have been lately discovered near 
Sibi, on our Indian frontier ; and (2) as to 
the outcome of those experiments on the 
production of liquid fuel from the oil- 
bearing strata of the United Kingdom, to 
which Admiral Selwyn is calling atten- 
tion. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND. 
A MAN has just passed away of pow- 
ers and an individuality of character far 


greater than, as we imagine, were com- 
monly attributed to him by those whose 
claim to form public opinion rests on the 
accident of living in London; for in Lon- 
don, by the circumstances of his position, 


he was somewhat of a stranger. In Mar- 
cus Gervais Beresford, Archbishop of 
Armagh, has departed, not only a great 
prelate and a grand seigneur, but a born 
ruler of men and master of statecraft, 
whose capacities for government revealed 
themselves full-blown when they were 
most sorely needed, though hardly ex- 
pected in their extent, and when on him 
had devolved without preparation the bur- 
den of bearing up an ancient and stately 
institution crushed by that which should 
have been its protecting power. Born 
eighty-three years ago, and belonging to 
one of the greatest governing families of 
Ireland as 1t used to be, Mr. Beresford 
was slow in mounting the ladder of pre- 
ferment, and at fifty-one years of age he 
was only an Irish archdeacon. He wasa 
man exceptionally genial, witty, and pop- 
ular, but his greater qualities had not yet 
revealed themselves. But in 1854 he was, 
in spite of his family politics, made Bishop 
of Kilmore by the Whigs. In 1862 there 
Was a vacancy in the primacy, by the death 
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of his cousin and namesake, Lord John 
George Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh. 
We say in the primacy, for every one who 
is conversant with the minutiz of ecclesi- 
astical etiquette must be well aware that, 
great prince of the Church as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may be, * the pri- 
mate,” Zar excellence, is the Archbishop 
of Armagh. There were plenty who 
thought themselves capable of filling the 
primacy of the still established Irish 
Church, and the man in whose hands lay 
the patronage of so great a prize was the 
Whig Lord Palmerston. The prelate of 
Lord Palmerston’s choice was the Tory 
Bishop of Kilmore, cousin and namesake 
of the deceased primate, a manifest job it 
might have been assumed by those who 
were ignorant of the case. Yet not one 
whisper of any such accusation was ever 
breathed, so great were the confidence and 
respect which the bishop had inspired 
during the few years of his eviscopate. 
Dr. Beresford in succeeding to Armagh 
had to maintain an involuntary competi- 
tion with his predecessor, in whom a 
princely temper of munificence was mated 
with exceptional means of indulging it, 
but he had the tact to grasp his situation. 
Armagh seemed to be a very haven of 
pleasurable employment joined to dignity, 
with its well-emparked palace, and its 
cathedral restored by the generosity of 
the former primate, not as ecclesiologists 
nowadays might have done, but with con- 
siderable ecclesiastical dignity. Six years 
of repose were accorded to the archbishop, 
who had in the mean while reached mid- 
way between sixty and seventy years, when 
such a storm burst upon him as might 
well have scared and paralyzed a younger 
man. Mr. Gladstone gave notice to quit 
to the Irish Established Church, and sub- 
servient Parliaments hastened to do his 
bidding. The body thus roughly despoiled 
had, if it was not to perish altogether, to 
provide for two wants dissimilar in their 
nature, but equally essential to be met, 
and met quickly. It had to provide for 
its material future sustenance, and it had 
to build up again its polity. For both 
these ends the brave and wise old man, 
without hurry and without rest, took calm, 
efficient steps. The system of commut- 
ing and compounding, of the working of 
which he himself set so munificent an 
example, left the Irish Church possessor 
of a certain endowment, while the task of 
reconstructing the ecclesiastical polity 
called perhaps for even greater gifts of 
statesmanship, for it was a work in which 
knowledge or ignorance, passions, prej- 
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udices, and prepossessions, had to be 
accounted with. One of the principal 
troubles which beset the disestablished 
Church in starting on its new career was 
a trouble of its own creating. There was 
one thing of which Mr. Gladstone could 
not rob the Church, that joint possession 
of the ‘United Church of England and 
Ireland,” the Prayer-Book which had de- 
scended to it in all its integrity. It might 
have been supposed that common sense, 
not to place the question on a higher level, 
would have prompted retaining this as it 
was as a symbol of a union no longer 
legal, but still capable of being maintained 
in every moral and ecclesiastical aspect. 
Unfortunately, however, the perpetual 
irritation fostered by the close contact 
with Rome in its least pleasant aspect, 
and working upon excitable temperaments 
little balanced by theological study, had 
encouraged a spirit of aggressive Puritan- 
ism through the Irish Church, which 
clutched at the opportunity of the general 
unsettlement consequent on the revolu- 
tion. No doubt at this time also Irish 
Churchmen were sore with England for 
having, as they thought, done so little to 
stave off the spoliation. A revision of 
the Prayer-Book was proclaimed and car- 
ried out in a series of acrimonious de- 
bates, which it required masterly skill in 
the president of the synod to conduct so 
as to avoid a general shipwreck. The 
primate showed himself equal to the occa- 
sion, and, by the union of tact, good-hu- 
mor, and knowledge of human nature with 
firmness and dignity which he put forth, 
brought the Prayer-Book through the trial, 
not indeed unscathed, but far less vitally 
maimed than could have been expect- 
ed. On one occasion some orators, who 
thought themselves wasting their elo- 
quence on an insufficient audience, pro- 
posed a strangers’ gallery. The primate 
did not argue the question, but observed 
that he had fancied he was presiding over 
a Council of the Church, but now he 
found out that he was the chairman of an 
inferior debating society. Nothing more 
was heard of the proposition. 

In time the stress of the labors of dis- 
establishment was relaxed, and the Irish 
Church settled down with crippled re- 
sources to its spiritual work. The pri- 
mate quietly as ever concentrated himself 
with unflagging energy and a grasp of 
details which nothing could escape upon 
his daily duty of governing. At last he 
passed away in peace; but what may be 
the effect on the Irish Church of such a 
loss we dread to conjecture. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
NAUTCH GIRLS. 

NAUTCH girls and their performances 
have often been described by European 
travellers in India. The following ac. 
count of them is interesting as being writ. 
ten by a native gentleman, resident in 
London at present. 

“ As the Nautch girls from India now 
exhibited at two or three places of amuse. 
ment in London form one of the chief 
items of the Christmas bill of entertain. 
ments, it may not be amiss to devote a 
few lines to them for the delectation of 
yourreaders, These ‘nautch,’ or dancing, 
girls were beheld with great astonishment 
by the early European travellers in India; 
and, though now disparaged and neglected 
by Europeans, they form one of the great- 
est sources of amusement and diversion 
to the natives of India, and as objects of 
curiosity they are not destitute of interest, 
They are professional dancers, and belong 
to a particular caste, which is considered 
as similar to that of the snake-charmers 
and jugglers. Like the same class of 
women in ancient Greece — where they 
were employed to enliven banquets and 
festivities at private houses — they are 
commonly selected for their great personal 
beauty, the elegant contour of their limbs, 
the lightness of their forms, the ease and 
gracefulness of their movements, the fine- 
ness of their voice, and their sparkling 
vivacity of temper. They are all hand- 
some, and some of them are possessed of 
extraordinary beauty. Their soft, dark 
eyes, and their flowing raven hair are be- 
witching; and many expert European 
dancers have been struck with astonish- 
ment at the wiry movements of their limbs. 
It is very doubtful whether the best nautch 
girls can ever be induced to come over to 
England; but I shall describe them as 
they are seen in India. 

“These girls are taught their art from 
their childhood, and have to go through a 
severe course of training before they are 
allowed to appear at entertainments. 
Many of them hardly deserve the appella- 
tion of girls, as nautch girls are often seen 
in India performing with their grown-up 
daughters. One of them at present per- 
forming in London is said to be accom- 
panied by her little granddaughter, who 
sits in a corner and follows with an affec- 
tionate eye the movements of her grand- 
mother. Most of them, however, are 
young and unmarried, and it is the inter- 
est of the profession that they should re- 
main in the state of maidenhood. The 
dancing girls generally sing as they dance, 
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and they are invariably accompanied by 
musicians playing on instruments resem- 
bling the violin and guitar, as may now be 
seen in London. Their dances require 
great attention, their feet being adorned 
with anklets and other ornaments, from 
which hang small bells which act in con- 
cert with the music. Two girls usually 
perform at the same time. Their steps 
are not so mazy or active as those of the 
European dancers, but they are much 
more interesting; and their songs, the 
music, and the motions of the dance com- 
bine to express love, hope, jealousy, de- 
spair, and the passions well-known by 
lovers and easily understood by those who 
are ignorant of their language. Their 
songs are often melodious, and there is a 
great seductive charm in their sweet, lan- 
guishing strains. 

“ Respecting the dress of the dancing 
girls, a little difference is noticed as we 
descend from the north to the south of 
India. In general their dresses are very 
rich and gorgeous; and sometimes there 
issuch an enormous quantity of colored 
petticoats and trousers, so many shawls 
wrapped round their waists, and such a 
variety of skirts peeping out below each 
other, that their figures are almost entirely 
hidden. Perfumes, elegant and attractive 
attire, particularly of the head; sweet- 
scented flowers intertwined with exquisite 
art about their beautiful hair; a multitude 
of ornamental trinkets, adapted with in- 
finite taste to the different parts of the 
body ; a graceful carriage and measured 
step, indicating luxurious delight, —such 
are the charms of these enchanting dam- 
sels. Some of the young dancing girls 
from Cashmere possess such surpassing 


beauty, grace, and elegant accomplish- | 


ments, that it is difficult to convey by 
words any tolerable idea of them. As to 
the character of the nautch girls, there 
seems to be very little difference of opin- 
ion about it. There are many, no doubt, 
among them who are as respectable as 
any other class of women, and who are 
made to adopt their profession by compul- 
sion; but the dancing girls in India gen- 
erally bear a character that will not stand 
much examination. They lead an irregu- 
lar course of life; respectable Hindoo 
women would not appear thus before the 
public. They have no social position, 
belonging to a low caste; and they leada 
life which is exposed to the worst tempta- 
tions and vices. 

“ Nautch girls are paid according to 
celebrity as to their beauty, fine voice, and 
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gaged at weddings and all principal festi- 
vals. Native princes have nautches at 
their palaces almost every evening; the 
maharajahs, rajahs, zemindars, and other 
wealthy individuals being their chief pa- 
trons. The liking for these dances is 
sometimes carried to an extreme point. 
Some of the Hindoos, as well as the Ma- 
hommedans, in a spirit of rivalry or infat- 
uation, make the girls dance on extensive 
tables of elaborate workmanship borne on 
the shoulders of bearers of a very low 
caste, called kahars. These professional 
female dancers used to earn incomes as 
high as those of the ministers at the courts 
of the native kings in their palmy days. 
In modern times a girl has been known 
to refuse ten thousand rupees, or about 
£1,000 sterling, for performing three 
nights at the court of the nizam of Hyde- 
rabad. At some of the Poojahs, or great 
religious festivals of the great Hindoo 
families of Calcutta, dancing girls of re- 
pute used to be retained a month previous 
to the festival, at a fee varying from five 
hundred to a thousand rupees each for 
three nights. But these days of pride 


and prosperity are fast passing away ; and 
a nautch girl of not exceptional celebrity 
can now be engaged in India for an even- 
ing for fifty rupees or a little more.” 


From The Times. 
ARCTIC RELICS. 


A SERIES of Arctic relics of strange 
interest has been brought home by Cap- 
tain Fairweather, of the whaler Terra 
Nova, of Dundee, and transmitted to 
the Admiralty through Mr. Leigh Smith. 
These relics consist of various documents 
in a cylindrical tin case, which had been 
deposited by several of the Franklin 
search expeditions thirty years ago, and 
a statement left by Sir Allen Young when 
at Beechey Island in 1875. Captain Fair- 
weather states that he picked up the doc- 
uments in Prince Regent’s Inlet, under 
the following circumstances. While lying 
at the floe edge in that inlet, about the 
end of June Jast, he was surprised to see 
several sledges with natives coming off to 
the ship. He had never seen natives in 
that quarter before, and therefore thought 
they had come from Admiralty Inlet for 
the express purpose of robbing the de- 
pots left by former Arctic expeditions on 
Beechey Island and thereabouts. The 
captain was also, with good reason, sur- 


skill in dancing. Their services are en-| prised at the manner in which the natives 
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were dressed. Their trousers were cut 
from Dreadnought cloth, serge, and wool- 
len shirts and big pilot overcoats supplied 
the place of the usual Eskimo trappings ; 
their outfits being completed with English 
caps of various descriptions. It did not 
require much acuteness on the part of 
the captain to surmise where the store 
was located from which the lucky natives 
had been so liberally supplying them- 
selves. Their sledges, also from the de- 
pot, were loaded with tobacco and various 
other little luxuries, down even to onion 
powder, the purpose of which, however, 
rather puzzled them. On overhauling the 
sledges, the captain was fortunate enough 
to find the tin cylinder referred to, and 
just in time, as the natives were about to 
use up the contents as wads for their 
guns. The Eskimo admitted they found 
the treasure trove on Beechey Island, no 
doubt in the “ Northumberland House” 
depét, familiar to all readers of Arctic 
travel. They had also broached the rum- 
casks and the preserved-meat tins, many 
of the latter, however, being bad. To- 
bacco was the article they seemed best 
supplied with, and the crews of the ships 
lying in the inlet bartered not less than 
eighty pounds from them. Captain Fair 


weather is of opinion that the natives 
have cleared out Beechey Island depét of 


everything that would be of service to 
man in those regions. And who can 
blame them, poor creatures? Even if 
they knew the purpose of the depét, it 
could not be in Eskimo nature, with its 
bitter struggle for existence, to resist the 
opportunity of revelling in unheard-of 
luxuries to be had for the picking up. 
The papers contained in the case contain 
records of the visits of every ship to 
Beechey Island, with the exception of the 
Arctic, of Dundee, in 1881, and the crew 
of the Peterhead sailing ship Queen, in 
1866, which left no record of their visits. 
The documents it is unnecessary to ana- 
lyze; they are doubtless familiar to read- 
ers of Arctic story, as we believe most of 
them have been printed. The earliest 
document is that relating to the search 
expedition of 1852-4, under the command 
of Sir E. Belcher. It is dated * Northum- 
berland Depot, 22d August, 1854,’’ with a 
postscript dated August 26. It records 
the many vain attempts to find the Erebus 
and Terror and their brave but unfortu- 
nate crews, and the disasters that had 
happened to the search expedition itself, 
The postscript states that Sir Edward 
was compelled to withdraw the crew from 
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his own ship the Assistance to the North 
Star, and was then proceeding to England. 
With this is a list of the provisions, cloth- 
ing, and stores in depét at Beechey Island 
and Cape Pelly for the relief of distressed 
parties in the Arctic regions; also a print- 
ed document, dated “Admiralty, 28th 
April, 1854,” and addressed to Sir Edward 
Belcher, giving him instructions to with- 
draw as best he could “the whole of the 
force now employed in the search for Sir 
J. Franklin.” The Admiralty concluded 
they had done enough to rescue one of 
the noblest and bravest of Arctic explor- 
ers; and, as they had a Russian war on 
their hands, Sir John and his men, if 
alive, must be left to their fate. In the 
corner of this document is written, “ Copy 
for Captain Collinson, C.B.” But Lady 
Franklin could not thus abandon her hus- 
band, and the next document in order of 
-date is the record left by Captain (now 
Admiral) Sir Leopold M’Clintock, happily 
still active and vigorous, who commanded 
Lady Franklin’s search expedition in the 
Fox. It is dated “ Erebus Bay, August 
14th, 1858” (with “August 15” under- 
neath, as if doubtful of the date. Sir 
Edward also tells the story of his search, 
and expresses his intention of continuing 
it, with what results are known to all 
readers of his fascinating narrative. He 
found the depét in good order, and en- 
closed a list of the provisions and other 
things required to continue his search to 
December, 1860, if necessary. There are 
other lists and documents referring to the 
stores in the depdét, and directions for 
vessels which might visit the island, all 
significant of the busy and anxious time 
in these northern waters thirty years ago. 
The last of these interesting documents 
is dated August 26, 1875, and that left by 
Sir Allen Young when ke visited the 
island in his yacht the Pandora, which, 
as the Jeannette, came to grief, north of 
Behring Strait, under Captain de Long. 
Sir Allen found the depdét in a state of 
wreckage; the bears had played havoc 
with the stores, and the house was nearly 
full of ice and snow. Sir Allen repaired 
the house, and took on board the provis- 
ions named in a list which he deposited. 
Captain Fairweather deserves the thanks 
of England for snatching these valuable 
|records from destruction — valuable, as 
| so intimately associated with one of the 
| most exciting and fruitful and chivalrous 
periods of English Arctic exploration. 
| They certainly deserve to be permanently 


| deposited in the archives of our Admiralty. 








